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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


PROSPECTS FOR POLISH-HUNGARIAN TRADE DISCUSSED 
Warsaw RYNKI ZAGRANICZNE in Polish 15 Dec 84 p 3 


[Article by Jerzy Wiechowski: "Good Utilization of the Complementarity 
of the Economies"] 


{Text} The close economic ties that have linked our country and Hungary 
for many years are not only the result of geographic considerations, certain 
historical traditions, or the similarity of our political systems, but 

are also determined by the considerable possibilities for the mutual 
satistaction of our economic needs, since the complementarity of the eco- 
nowies of both countries is to a great extent intrabranch in nature, which 
favors the formation of modern forms of cooperations, especially special- 
ization and coproduction ties, within one branch, and also makes possible 
a more beneficial formation of economic relations with other states. This 
includes, for example, cooperation in third markets, or partial 
substitution tor supply imports from the states of the dollar zone. 

During the present period these are factors of considerable significance, 
and thus great interest in the development of cooperation has been shown 
both on the Wisla and on the Danube. 


During a recent visit to Budapest at the invitation of the Hungarian 
Chamber of Commerce, I contacted the representatives of some Hungarian 
orgens and institutions dealing with foreign economic cooperation, with a 
request for statements concerning ties with Poland. A comprehensive 
picture, indicating the main directions for the development of Polish- 
Hungarian cooperation in recent years and the prospects for the near 
future, was presented by Bela Megyeri, a department head in the Secretariat 
for International Economic Relations of the Hungarian Council of Ministers. 


It should above all be emphasized, my interlocutor said, that the period 

of the last few years was characterized by a good growth rate in Polish- 
Hungarian trade. Mutual turnover grew at an average rate of 20 percent 
each vear. In 1981, its value amounted to 658 million rubles, in 1982 

803 million, and last year 950 million. It is expected that this year 
trade will exceed the value of 1 billion rubles for the first time. These 
favorable results were influenced by the complementarity of the economies 
of both countries, which favors both an expansion of specialization-coprod- 
uction ties, and also the conclusion of barter agreements. Presentiy, 








mutual deliveries related to specialization and production cooperation 


constitute 24 percent of the total turnover, and as much as 70 percent, 
tor example, in the trade in products tr th itomotive industry group. 
The considerable role of barter agreements in this trade is demonstrated 
by the fact that this year, for example, trade carried out on this basis 
will exceed the equivalent value of 90 miliion rubles (although it will 
also be calculated in dollars), which wil! nstitute close to 10 percent 


of total turnover. 


The complementarity of the economies of Poland and Hungary, to a consider- 
able extent, influenced the consolidation o!f a trade structure favorable 
to both countries. In the category of raw material products, deliveries 
from Poland already traditionally include coal (about 400,000 tons per 
year), coke (about 130,000 tons per year), sulphur (140,000 tons), and 
salt (about 50,000 tons), while those from Hungary include, among other 
things, aluminum oxide (in the amount o1 about 80,000 tons per year), 
aluminum in the form of castings (2,000 tons), and oil products (30,000 
tons). Among the machine industry products exported from Poland to the 
Hungarian market are mainly mining and power equipment, construction and 
road machinery, passenger cars and trucks, picture tubes for color 
television receivers, and electronic computer equipment. In turn, 
Hungarian deliveries to Poland in this category inciude power machinery 
and equipment, machine tools, electronic computer equipment, medical 
instruments, agricultural machinery and spare parts for it, and Ikarus 
buses. An important role is also played by trade in a wide assortment of 
consumer goods, both of industrial and agricultural-ftood origin. 


"The favorable results to date from our economi: operation with Poland,” 
Bela Megyeri stated, “constitute a good basis for outlining new plans 

for the coming years. Work in this direction has been conducted, among 
other things, during sessions and working mectings in the framework of 

the activity of the Polish-Hungarian Commission on Economic and 
Scientific-Technical Cooperation. The decisions made last October in the 
talks in Warsaw between Janos Kadar, the tirst secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, and Wojciech 
Jaruzelski, the first secretary of the PZPR Central Committee, have 

great significance for the pros;ects of our relations." 


The main directions for the development of the economic cooperation of 
both countries are presently being outlined as part of the work on 
coordinating their economic policy and plans ‘or the next 5-vear period, 
i.e., for the years 1986-1990. This work has already made major progress, 


and it is expected to be completed during the third quarter of next year. 


The Hungarian side is adhering to the positi that in the near future 
we should strive to make use in our cooperation o! all possibilities 
arising from the complementarity of the economies of both countries. It 
can already be stated now that during the second half of the 1980's 


there will be both a growth in the wiluve of mutual trade, and an expansion 
of modern forms of cooperation. Among other things, 15 to 16 new agree- 
ments are expected to be realized on specialization and production 

















cooperation, e.g., in electronics, the procuction of mining and power 
machinery, and the automative industry. In the latter area, there has 
been consideration not enly of the present possibilities for developing 
coproduction in the production of buses, trucks, and the Fiat 126p, which 
has been conducted for years with good results, but also of jointly 
developing a completely new type of small-engine passenger car. 


"We would like,” Bela Megyeri continued, “to have our trade with Poland 
increase during the next few years by 5-7 percent each year (calculated 
in current prices). Furthermore, this does not mean that it will be 
necessary to make fundamental changes in the structure of commodity 
turnover, which appears to be beneficial to both states. We are looking 
at the possibilities for this growth not only in expanding mutual 
coproduction deliveries, but also in increasing Polish exports of invest- 
ment goods, raw materiais, and also consumer goods, in exchange for a 
corresponding growth in Hungarian deliveries. For our part, there are 
also considerable possibilities, among other things, for increasing 
deliveries of consumer goods to Poland. The growth of trade during the 
next 5-year period should also be influenced by the implementation of the 
agreement signed last year by the ministers of agriculture from both 
countries on cooperation in the area of the agricultural and food industry." 


"One of the major factors characterizing Polish-Hungarian economic coop- 
eration ought to be, “in the opinion of my interlocutor,” a more complete 
striving to reduce our dependence on imports from the Western countries. 
There are great possibilities for replacing supply imports from the states 
of the dollar zone with mutual deliveries, and both countries should make 
use of this to @ greater degree than in the past. Therefore, it should 
also be considered essential to exchange a list of goods included in 
turnover with the Wes.ern countries. This would make it possible to take 
these goods into account more completely in trade between our countries, at 
least through barter agreements." 


Among the areas of considerable significance for the further development 
of economic cooperation, good prospects can be seen in the area of 
scientific-technical progress. This particularly applies to the joint 
development of new technological solutions, as well as their introduction 
into practical production. This year has already brought certain results 
in this regard, which is not without significance, considering that in 
the area of conducting joint research work we started last year almost 
from scratch. 





"We are convinced," Bela Megyeri formulated a general assessment, "that 

our economic cooperation is of great benefit to doth countries. At the 

same time, however, we think that there are still considerable possibilities 
for making use of the complementarity of the economies of Poland and 
Hungary. Poland has a high position, the fourth, in Hungary's commodity 
turnover with socialist partners, after the Soviet Union, East Germany, 

and Czechoslovakia. We would particularly like an increase in the share 

of specialization and coproduction in our mutual trade, so that it could 








Signiticantly exceed the present 30 percent. This 
expansion of direct cooperation between production 
trom the enterprises themselves should play a very 


Opinions on cooperation with Poland were also present 
ol the managements of several well-known trade-ecom 
Among these, the experiences and plans of Mogurt, th 


tor Foreign Trade, should be considered particular! 
one of the largest trade organizations in Hungary 


and achieving an annual turnover in the amount of 50- 


(over $l billion). It is due to its activity that 


the 


known in Poland are driven (although in very different 


countries, above the Arctic Circle in Sweden, on t! 
Isles, in Madagascar, and even in Hawaii. 


The representatives of the management of Mogurt, Tibsr 
Endre Borbely, pointed out above all the high degree of 


ot the automotive industries of Poland and Hungary. 
factor has contributece to a considerable developmen 
specialization-coproduction ties, and at the same t 
prospects. Another important factor in Polish-Hur,g 
the area of motor vehicies is the fact that mutual 

specialization and production cooperation encounter 
from other partners. This coproduction, my interlo 


mainly deliveries of Hungarian components for the F 
chassis, and many parts for buses and trucks produced 
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1 very large number of Polish components are us: 
produced in Hungary. Trade in finished products is 
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deliveries of subassemblies. Among other things, Hungar 
Poland Fiat 126p’s (about 5,500 each year), Star truck 


trucks. On the other hand, it is mainly the Ikarus: 


Polish market (1300 last year, and over 1100 by the 


Mogurt perceives possiblities for closer coproducti 
the Polish automotive industry in the next few year 
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f the firm's representatives, they can be seen particular: 


participation in the production of the new Polish | 
and possibly a new bus from Jelcze. Such coproduct 


an increase in deliveries of passenger cars from Po! 


market. Also anticipated is an expansion of the s 


in the production of buses and trucks. Representativ 
ing ministries are currently conducting negotiations 


As my interlocutors particularly emphasized, the p 
cooperation wich Polish contracting parties hav« 

on these plans. Particularly appreciated is the rs 
1long with the good quality of the products (among 
complimentary opinions of our Stars). Sometime: 
arisen; they cannot be avoided, however, in view o! 
scope of the links of the automotive industries of 
well-organized contacts with our Pol=-Mot, however, 
difficulties as quickly as possible. 








| encountered the next example of intrabranca specialization-coprcoduction 
operation at the Hungarotex Foreign Trade Company, whose activity 
cludes the organization of trade in raw materials and semifinished 
roducts used in the textile industry. The representatives of its manage- 
ment, L. Szirtes and K. Csontos, spoke about positive experiences in 
rrying out two agreements, which were concluded as far back as the 
seginning of the 1970's and which are still in effect. The first of them 
dealt with mutual deliveries and production cooperation in the area of 
irtificial fibers, and the second with semifinished products in the field 
of pelymer chemistry. On the basis of these agreements, the Hungaricn 
*.de began deliveries to Poland of polyamine fibers, followed by poly- 
acrylic tibers and polyvinyl granules. On the other hand, Polish polymer 
fibers were sent to the Hunearian market. This trade is still being 

atinued, although in recent years certain limitations on its develop- 
ment have appeared. 
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"We perceive a definite stabilization in the assortment of artificial 
fibers constituting an object of cooperation,” the representatives of the 
firm stated. “Neither the Polish producers nor the Hungarian ones--which 
must be acknowledged--are interested in expanding the assortment of the 
production of materials for the textile industry. Thus, our cooperation 
still does not cover what we could call specialized fibers, used for the 
production of special-purpose fabrics, for example those utilized under 
very difticult conditions. We are obviously aware that undertaking the 
production of such fibers would have to be associated with a need to 
modernize the manufacturing capacity and with new investments. If the 
ippropriate production capabilities existed, this would certainly be used 
ur cooperation.” 


In response to a question about the quality and regularity of our mutual 
deliveries, my interlocutors tried to avoid cheap courtesy. There are 
problems, they stated, and one of the most fundamental ones is delays in 
mpletion dates. This applies to beth sides. Usually toward the end of 
1 gquerter, and especially toward the end of the year, deliveries are 
piling up, and there is an attempt to compensate for the delays. 
Fortunately, these phenomena do not happen on a scale large enough for 
ndamentally negative repercussions on cooperation as a whole. 


in spite of certain difficulties resulting from limited production 
apabllities, the appropriate agencies of both countries intend to continue 
‘peration--and this is foreseen for the distant future. Among other 
thines, a new agreement has been concluded that covers the next 15 years. 
‘rc the time being, however, mutual specialization-coproduction deliveries 
will be maintained at their present level. It is expected that this year 
leliveries of artificial fibers alone from Hungary to Poland will reach 
the value of 5.5 million rubles--with Polish deliveries to the Hungarian 
irket being in the same amount. Further growth will depend to a great 
xtent on possible new investments in the chemical and textile industries 
the two countries. 








Toward the end of the meeting at Hungarotex, director L. Szirtes said, "We 
particularly appreciate our coopertion with Textilimpex in Lodz. It is 
our largest partner, with which we have maintained almost daily working 
contacts. Our colleagues at Textilimpex have a great deal oi understanding 
for our requirements and always try to solve current problems quickly." 


Due to the courtesy of my hosts from the Hungarian Chamber of Commerce, 

1 also visited the mining center in Tatabanya, which is, among other things, 
the headquarters of Haldex, the first joint enterprise in the socialist 
countries. It was formed in 1960, with the task of using the Hungarian 
technology called “haldex" to enrich waste coal accumulated in the waste 
heaps of Polish mines. "“lhese waste heaps,” stated the enterprise's 

chief technician, Engineer Jozsef Ferencz, “contain from 9 to 11 percent 
coal, which makes the enrichment process profitable. It is just when tbe 
coal content is less than 6 percent that this process is uneconomical. In 
addition to coal, we are also obtaining by-products that are used in the 
production of cement and construction ceramics." 


The Hungarian and Polish sides both have equal shares in Haldex--50 percent 
each. The enrichment processes are carried out in Upper Silesia, at six 
hard coal mines (among others, at the Dymitrow and Szombierki hard coal 
mines in Bytom, Rokitnica in Zabrza, and Makoszowy). Thus, the Polish 

side supplies the basic raw material and other materials used in enrichment, 
and the Hungarian side supplies the technology. The office, which has 

65 employees, is located in Tatabanya. 

"During the almost quarter century of Haldex's existence,” my interlocutor 
emphasized, “we have obtained 7.44 million tony of coal through enrich- 
ment. This required rinsing about 74 million tons of the material 
accumulated in the waste heaps in special washers. For several years, 
thanks to an increase in processing capacity, the enterprise has been 
supplying 400-500,000 tons of coal each year, i.e.. as auch as a small 
mine.” 


The Polish-Hungarian Stock Mining Company Haldex has ambitions of increas- 
ing its production, and also of conducting activities in the merkets of 
third states (such possibilities recently appeared in Brazil). Work on 
modernizing the entire technology has also been conducted, with an 
experimental center in Tatabanya being used for this purpose. "New 
investments will be necessary, however,” Engineer Jozsef Ferencz said in 
conclusion. “Our production is undoubtedly necessary, and by the year 
2000 we plan to supply 12-13 million tons of coal obtained from waste 
heaps. This would be considerably more than in the past and in a 
considerably shorter time.” 
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BULGARIA 


MAJOR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS IN 1985 
Sofia POLITICHESKA AGITATSIYA in Bulgarian No 1, 1985 pp 11-17 


[Article by Engr Lyubomir Gamanov: "The Construction Panorama cf the Mother- 
land" } 


[Text] Four years have passed of inspired labor to carry 
out the tasks of the Eighth Five-Year Plan as defined by 
the decisions of the 12th BCP Congress. During this period 
the dynamic and stable development of the nation's economy 
has continued along with a rise in the prosperity of the 
workers. 


The Jubilee Year of 1984 in Capital Construction 


In 1981-1984, 32.3 billion leva of capital investments were invested in the 
national economy. This provided a rise in fixed capital over the 4-year period 
of 27 billion leva. From the beginning of 1985, the nation will possess sig- 
nificant potential from the 100 billion leva of fixed productive capital. Over 
the 4 years of the Eighth Five-Year Plan, 280,000 new residences have been 
built with per capita housing area reaching 16 m*. With this the housing built 
during the years of people's [communist] power will surpass 2 million. 





During the jubilee year of the 40th anniversary of socialist Bulgaria, major 
new capacity was put into operation. Fixed capital valued at more than 7 bil- 
lion leva was completed. Among the major projects which were included in the 
nation's industrial potential were new capacity at the heavy machine-building 
plants in Radomir and Ruse, at the Joint Plants for Memory Devices in Stara 
Zagora, the L. Brezhnev SNK [Economic Metallurgical Combine] in Kremikovtsi (a 
vacuum installation and the automation and reconstruction of the 1700 mill), 
the Vratsa--Mikhaylovgrad Water Supply System, the ceramics plant in Straldzha 
with capacity of 30 million units of tile, the V. Kolarov DTsZ [?State Cement 
Plant] in Temelkovo (the second production line) and so forth. 


The 1985 Capital Construction Plan 
At the 15th Session of the Eighth National Assembly the representatives of the 


people approved a law for the 1985 Unified Plan for the Nation's Socioeconomic 
Development and the 1985 law for the state budget. The two documents create 

















prerequisites for the successful fulfiliment of the BCP strategy as outlined at 
the 12th Party Congress for creating a mature socialist society. The essential 
features of our previous ascending development have been reflected in the two 
laws. At the same time these documents create real conditions for the success- 
ful entry of the national economy in the following 5-year period. 


In the investment area the plan envisages that the volume of capital invest- 
ments will reach 8.65 billion leva, with 6.3 billion leva allocated for 
material production and 2.35 billion leva for che nonproduction sphere. Ac- 
cording to the plan 78,900 new residences wiil be built. 


There has been a new approach in working out the 1985 plan and budget. The 
initial principle was the statement of Comrade Todor Zhivkov on applying a new 
creative approach in leadership and management and new revolutionary thinking 
in working out the tasks and the plan for 1985 and the draft of the Ninth Five- 
Year Plan. The plan reflects the decisions of the 12th BCP Congress and the 
National Party Conference on quality, the January Plenum of the BCP Central 
Committee (1984) on further raising economic profitability as well as the 
November Plenum of the BCP Central Committee (1984) on the urgent and long- 
range questions of our development up to 1990 and certain strategic areas up to 
the year 2000. 


The key features in the 1985 plan and budget are: the questions of scientific 
and technical progress are to be put in first place; the questions of quality 
are to be wideiy represented; a structural approach has been applied in channel- 
ing capital investments into economic development; a significant portion of the 
investments is to go into technical and production reequipping; conditions are 
to be created for building small- and medium-sized capacity on a modern techni- 
cal and production level in the basic sectors: construction of projects involv- 
ing an expansion of socialist economic integration is to be given preference; 

a social focus of the capital investments is also characteristic. 





Capital Investments 
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The capital investment plan establishes conditions again for a more rapid de- 
velopment rate of the industrial sectors which most ensure priority production 
and technical progress. The aim is to provide new production methods for the 
nation and outside of it over the next few years by putting new and recon- 
structed capacity into operation. 


During the last, decisive year of the Eighth Five-Year Plan, in capital invest- 
ment planning, as in developing the entire plan, a new approach has been ap- 
plied. In observing the decisions of the January Plenum of the BCP Central 
Committee (1984), the government has set a limit for capital investments for 
the sectors, ministries, departments and Okrug people's councils and not for 
the economic organizations. The state plan has approved around 100 nationai 
and particularly important projects with an annual quota of 2.16 billion leva. 


A new aspect in investment activities is the competition held by Bulgarian 
People's Bank for showing the advisability of new construction and the expan- 
sion of existing capacity. The competition encompasses around 80 percent of 
the investments in material production. 


What Will Be the Main Construction Projects in 1985? 





Some 960 million leva of capital investments are to be invested in the priority 
projects where the Ministry of cnergy and Raw Material Resources is the in- 
vestor, with 548 million leva of construction-installation work (SMR). Of this 
amount capacity with a value of 677 million leva of fixed capital will go into 
operation. 


In power production, the basic efforts are to be concentrated on the AEK 
[Nuclear Power Complex] near Kozloduy where more than 365 million leva of 
planned capital investments will be employed to continue construction on com- 
pleting the SMR on our first 1,000-megawatt reactor and commencing the final 
adjustments and comprehensive trials and testing. At the Maritsa-Iztok 2 TETs 
[Thermal Power Plant], one other power unit will be completed with a capacity 
of 210 megawatts. The quota for the Chaira PAVETs [Pumping-Storage Hydropower 
Plant! will be isucreased by more than i-fold and its starting up will be syn- 
chronized with the completion of the fifth nuclear power unit. Work will be 
continued on the USSR-Bulgaria 750-kilovolt power transmission line and the 
substation in Suvorovo, at the Traycho Kostov TETs in Sofia, the Trakiya TETs 
in Pazardzhik and the TETs in Khaskovo. The funds planned for the construction 
of the Troyanovo-yug. Troyanovo-sever and Bobov-dol mines will increase coal 
production for the power plants. 


Construction of metallurgical capacity is aimed at increasing steel production 
by completing a new electric steel casting furnace and a continuous casting unit 
at the Lenin SMK. At the same project, the thermosizing shop for high-grade 
steel will be built at a faster pace. The construction volume will be doubled 
at the 300 mill in Burgas. The construction of the Asarel MOK [Copper Process- 
ing Combine]! and the Osogovo MOK has entered the intense phase. The pace set 

in 19384 and the completion schedules worked out will put into operation the 
second expansion of the G. Damyanov MDK [Copper Mining Combine] with fixed capi- 
tal of 286 million leva. 
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The carrying out of the specific programs and the construction of new capacity 
in machine building will establish conditions for the priority development of 
new production methods in machine building and other sectors as well as new 
production capacity for the domestic market and for export. The effectiveness 
of the capital investments made into particularly important projects is shown 
in the following comparison: the planned capital investments for 24 priority 
projects are 440 million leva but fixed capital valued at 638 million leva will 
be put into operation. In the area of the most modern types of production, 
capacity will be completed in the joint plants for memory devices in Stara 
Zagora, Botevgrad and Plovdiv, the printed circuits plant in Ruse, the magnetic 
disc plant in Pazardzhik, and the plant for metal-cutting machines in Sofia. 
The fixed productive capacity will be finally completed at the heavy investment 
machine-building combines in Radomir and Ruse, and expansions will be completed 
at the plants for transport machine building including the Madara KTA [Combine 
for Transport Vehicles] in Shumen, the Chavdar KA [?Motor Vehicle Combine] in 
Botevgrad and new battery-operated plant truck capacity at the Rekord Combine 
in Plovdiv. 


In the chemicai industry the investments are to be channeled predominantly at 
establishing capacity for the production of chemical and pharmaceutical items, 
biotechnological products and products for light chemistry. Reconstruction and 
expansion will be continued at the Economics Chemical Combine in Dimitrovgrad, 
the Petrochemical Combine in Burgas, the plants for pneumatic tires and poly- 
amide fibers in Vidin. Construction will be continued on the first expansion 
of the USSR--Bulgaria Gas Pipeline. 


[Key for Map on following page] 


l--Nuclear Power Complex near Kozloduy 

2--Maritsa-Iztok 2 TETs [Thermal Power Plant] 

3--Chaira PAVETs [Pumping-Storage Hydroelectric Plant] 
4--Troyanovo-yug and Troyanovo-sever mines 

5--Lenin Economic Metallurgical Combine ian Pernik 

6--Heavy machine-building combine near isadomir 

7--L. Brezhnev Economic Metallurgical Combine in Kremikovtsi 
8--G. Damyanov Copper Mining Combine, second expansion in Pirdop 
9--Antibiotics combine in Razgrad 

10--Asarel Copper Processing Combine 

ll--Plant for biologically active substances in Botevgrad 
12--Heavy machine-building combine in Ruse 

13--Joint Plants for Memory Devices in Stara Zagora 
14--Madara combine for transport vehicles in Shumen 
15--Veslets Iron Casting Combine in Vratsa 

16--Rekord combine in Plovdiv 

17--Polyamide fibers plant in Vidin 

18--Petrochemical combine near Burgas 

19--Forestry products combine in Silistra 

20--Elprom plant in Varna 

21--The 300 mill at the Burgas metallurgical combine 

22--N. Y. Vaptsarov Machine-Building Combine in Pleven, expansivun 
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New finishing and stamping capacity will be completed at the Gotse Delchev con- 
bine in Blagoevgrad, the Vela Pskova combine in Ruse and the Purvi May combine 
in Varna. 


In order to establish 263,000 decares of new irrigated land, a substantial con- 
tribution will be made by completing the construction and expansion of the 
irrigation systems in Stara Zagora, Burgas, Varna, Pleven, Lovech, Yambol, 
Khaskovo and other okrugs. The Nationa! Agroindustrial Union, as an investor, 
will also complete large capacity in “nfia including a milling combine for 
processing 750 tons of grain a day a ‘ refrigerated warehouse with a capacity 
of 10,000 tons of refrigerated area [s:ic). 


In the area of the social sphere, in addition to the planned 78,900 residences, 
a large number of schools and children's institutions will be built. A thera- 
peutic unit will be built at the VMI [Higher Medical Institute! in Varna and a 
surgical unit at the VMI in Plovdiv. Basic construction will be completed on 
major water supply systems in northeastern Bulgaria and the Vratsa--Mikhaylov- 
grad water supply system. Electrification will be completed on the railroad 
sections of Gorna Oryakhovitsa--Kaspichan and double-tracking will be completed 
on the sections Mezdra--Cherven bryag and Strazhitsa--Dralfa. Highway co - 
struction will be continued. 


Priority will be given to continuing construction in the capital and settle- 
ments around major projects and the territorial settlement units in the entire 
nation will undergo further development. Particular attention is to be given 
to the conurbation systems in Strandzha--Sakar, Northwestern bulgaria and the 
[vaylovgrad Conurbation System. 


The plan for 1985, the last, crucial vear of the Eighth Five-Year Plan, will 
bring about increased concentration of the capital investments, a reduction of 
the construction front and a smaller amount of incomplete construction. A 
capital investment effectiveness in the economy as a whole will be achieved as 
can be measured most realistically in the fuller and more comprehensive satis- 
fying of the material and spiritual needs of the people, the creating of con- 
ditions for the further development of the individual and for establishing the 
socialist way of life. 


The main condition for successfully carrying out the large construction program 
is the enormous work doi.e by the construction-installation organizations and 
the collectives to disclose reserves and creating, in a spirit of the recent 
party and government documents, the most effective decisions and measures as 
shown in the 1985 counterplans. 
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JPRS-EEI-85-028 
7 March 1985 
BULGARIA 
STATISTICAL DATA ON ACRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
Sofia POLITICHESKA ACI TATSIYA in Bulgarian No 1, 1985 pp 22-29 
[Article by Valentin Nikolov: “With a Feeling of Responsibility for Today and 
Tomorrow” | 


(Text| Many holidays have become established in our most recent history and 
these are greeted with particular joy as labor holidays. And this is complete- 
ly matural. who else if not our working class and laboring peasantry led by 
the BCP is responsible lor the ascent of the motherland, the prosperity of the 
people and the new socialist way of life! 


Earth and Fertility Day is a new holiday but one which has already won its 
place in the calendar of socialist Bulgaria. This is an old holiday which has 
been restored upon the initiative of the BCP Central Committee. This holiday 
is an expression of the profound, traditional attachment of the Bulgarian to 
the earth, of his proverbial industry and respect for the creators of material 
goods. 


This day also reminds us of the gloomy past, of the bacxbreaking struggle for 
our daily bread, and of the poverty from which our people suffered. Of that 
difficult beginning when the boundary marks in the fields and in human souls 
were destroved anu when infinite trust in the future was the sole support of 
our peasant. [t reminds us of the past which our agriculture has followed from 
the first cooperative tarms, the first tractors and combines, the consolidating 
of the farms, the introduction of new equipment, the creation of the physical 
plant, the establishing of the APX [agroindustrial complex] and their develop- 
ment. And how quickly we became accustomed to high figures and volumes and 

how we began constantly to measure our growth against the advanced, developed 
countries. 


But this day also reminds us of the great debt of agriculture to the party and 
the people. That there is still much to be done, that much more is demanded 
from the agricultural workers, specialists and leaders so that the Bulgarian's 
table is constantly richer and that our participation in the international 
division of labor is evermore effective. 


At present, 40 vears after the victory of the socialist revolution, when we can 
speak of vast changes in all socioeconomic life, we usually refer to the rise 
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anc development of a number of new national economic sectors under the impact 
of scientific and technical progress. This is quite correct. Power, metal- 
lurgy, chemistry, electronics and machine building--all of these are our pride 
and joy, a victory of our working people, of socialism and of the general party 
April line. They are our strength and certainty in the future. But when we 
look at those sectors which over the decades have determined the appearance of 
our economy, the changes, growth and development in them are also impressive. 


The arable land in agriculture at present ic 36.5 million decares, of which 
25.7 percent is irrigated land. The nation has 292 APK each with an average 
size of 126,000 decares, with more than 20 million leva of fixed productive 
capital and a total product which surpasses 22 million leva. 


Particularly significant are the indicators for the intensification of the 
sector. In 1970, per employee there were 2,876 leva of fixed productive capi- 
tal, while in 1983 this has reached 9,395 leva; the mechanical engines per 
employee were 4.84 hp and now are 12.55 hp. Per 1,000 employees in the sectors, 
there were 37 tractors in 15 hp units, while at present there are 60. Over the 
same period, mineral fertilizers in terms of active ingredient rose from 

13.4 kg per decare to 21.7 kg while the chemical agents employed for plant 
protection increased by 2.3-fold and so forth. 


Behind these at first glance dry figures are profound qualitative and quantita- 
tive changes in agricultural production and in the nature of agricultural labor. 
As a result of the rapid and ubiquitous introduction of new equipment and pro- 
duction methods, this labor to an ever-greater degree is being turned into a 
variety of industrial labor. The sector is receiving constantly new types of 
professions from equipment operator to computer operator, from agronomist to 
geneticist, from engineer to nuclear engineering specialist and a number of 
others. Presently agriculture employs over 20,000 specialists with a higher 
education, around 38,000 with a semi-high and secondary special education, while 
as a whole skilled workers prevail such as equipment operators, livestock rais- 
ers and so forth. 


A natural result from the development of the physical plant, the deepening of 
concentration and specialization, the introduction of scientific-technical 
progress, the improving of the socialist organization of labor and the applica- 
tion of the economic approach in agriculture has been a significant increase in 
the total production volume, in the average yields of the basic crops and the 
productiveness of livestock, in increasing labor productivity and ultimately in 
raising the economic strength of the sector. 


Annual average grain production over the years of the Eighth Five-Year Plan, in 
comparison with the Seventh Five-Year Plan, has increased by 1,128,000 tons, 
for corn by 473,000 tons, for soybeans by 66,000 tons and sunflower by 34,000 
tons. Production of tomatoes, potatoes, green peppers, apples, grapes and 
other products is significantly greater. On the basis of the great increase in 
grain fodder production, the increase in livestock products has also been par- 
ticularly great. Over the designated period the average annual production of 
meat has risen by 208,000 tons, for milk by 668 million liters, for eggs by 

765 million units and for unwashed wool by 3,000 tons. 
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increase of production and its efficiency. In terms of the production of a 
ton of grain per capita, the indicator is on a world level and shows a stable, 
steady and progressive level of farming. During the vears of the Eighth Five- 
Year Plan this will enable us to overfulfill the plan in the area of livestock 
raising. 


On this basis a new step forward has been taken in carrying out the December 
Party Program for raising the standard of living. Bulgaria is participating 
evermore successfully in the international division of labor. 


Per capita consumption of the basic foud products at present is 09.4 kg for 
meat and meat products, 7.8 kg for fish, 185 Liters for milk, 231 eggs, 22.1 
[no unit] for vegetable and animal oils, 35.4 kg for sugar and sugar products, 
213 kg for fruits and vegetables. At the same time, over the 12-year period, 
bread and bread products have declined by 37.2 kg. All of this bespeaks posi- 
tive changes in the structure of the Bulgarian's diet in a direction of ration- 
al norms. 


It can be firmly concluded that the results achieved in the area confirm the 
correct direction and consistency of the party‘s April agrarian policy. 


At the same time, more and more the activities of the BCP are permeated with a 
spirit of dissatisfaction with what has been achieved, a spirit of a creative 
search for new decisions and approaches, a spirit which gradually will be 
turned into a national characteristic trait of the Bulgarian. In spite of the 
fact that the general assessment of the work done during the last 4 vears of 
the Eighth Five-Year Plan is a positive one, particularly in the strategic 
areas, the results still do not conform fully to the enormous physical plant, 
to the significant resources which have been invested in the sector as well as 
to the reserves and opportunities which scientific and technical progress 
offers. 


Here many examples could be given, but of crucial importance is the insufficient 
utilization of land and particularly irrigated areas. Instead of 50 percent of 
the plant product, scarcely 30-35 percent is received from the irrigated land. 
In spite of certain positive changes in the last 2 or 3 years, the equipment 
load factor does not meet the demands of high effectiveness as the shift co- 
efficient for the tractors, for example, is scarcely 1.11. There are also 
great unutilized opportunities in terms of the biological potential of the 
varieties, hybrids and strains. A number of achievements of scientific and 
technical progress which have a proven effect and lead to significant economic 
and production advantages are not widely employed in practice. This is the 
case with the new soil tilling systems, drop irrigation, certain new methods 
for storing and utilizing feed and so forth. 


As a result of this, and a number of other factors related chiefly to the role 
and place of the subjective factor, the large investments for fertilizer, chem- 
icals, equipment and so forth have outstripped the increase in agricultural 
product and the rise in efficiency and quality. Quality in everything and 
everywhere is the slogan and main content of the National Party Conference and 
it is a long-range and constant task. But for a sector such as agriculture 
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which along with the food industry comprises 46 percent of the nation's com- 
modity stocks and more than one-fifth of the exports, a sector which daily and 
hourly reaches each Bulgarian citizen and the interests of the cronomy, the 
probiem of increasing production and improving quality is of particular and at 
times fatal importance. 


There is the positive fact that in 1984, in spite of the bad climatic condi- 
tions, the national economy received more grain than in 1983 and the plan was 
overfulfilled for tomatoes, grapes, tobacco and apples. According to the pre- 
liminary data, 1,000 tons of meat, 20 million liters of milk and 30 million 
eggs were purchased above the plan. The market received additional amounts of 
fish and fich products, milk and dairy products, edible vegetable oils and 
other products. There also were the first results in improving quality. But 
this is just a beginning. The tasks which have been posed for agriculture by 
the party's Long-Range Quality Program demand that the problem be approached 
comprehensively, fundamentally and with an eye to the future. The basic fac- 
tors in this crucial matter are the economic approach and scientific-technical 
progress. At the present stage the problem of increasing product quality, as 
was emphasized by Comrade Todor Zhivkov at the National Conference in Varna, is 
a key problem of BCP policy for the dynamic and effective development of the 
national economy. 





The tasks confronting agriculture in 1985 must also be viewed from this stand- 
point. For a number of types of production, the successful work during the 
year and compensation for certain shortcomings during the previous 4 years will 
be crucial for the five-year plan. The main thing in this area will be to 
achieve a significant increase in labor productivity and production efficiency. 
The reserves for this wiil be disclosed in the counterplans of the labor collec- 
tives and by introducing advanced experience, new equioment and production 
methods as well as scientific and technical achievements. Of particular sig- 
nificance are the organizational-production factors, the new brigade organiza- 
tion, internal cost accounting and the covering of costs. These are all prob- 
lems which, along with the saving of raw products, materials, fuel and energy, 
do not require additional capital investments. They depend exclusively upon 
the subjective factor, upon the creativity, initiative and flexibility of the 
leaders and specialists. 


The carrying out of the responsible tasks of today will determine the prepara- 
tion of the sector for the Ninth Five-Year Plan and for the future of agricul- 
tural production in the new stage of its development, the stage of the “green 
revolution.” In other words, this means a greater involvement of agriculture in 
carrying out the major task of the party and people, building a developed 
socialist society. 


Facts, Figures and Comparisons 


With each passing year, the results of crop raising improve. This is directly 
linked to the establishing of a better organization for labor in preparing the 
fields, sowing and planting them with grain and industrial crops, vegetables 
and fruit. The mechanization of labor in these types of jobs has also risen. 
Plant breeding has improved in Bulgaria and high-vielding varieties are em- 
ployed. 
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Significant crops have also been obtained from the new high-quality varieties 
of apples, pears, plums, grapes, peaches and so forth. The average apple 
yields over the 1981-1983 period reached 1,337.5 kg per decare and in compari- 
son with the 1976-1980 period increased by 42.1 percent. Compared with the 
same periods, the average grape yields increased by 19.5 percent, including by 
26.3 percent for dessert grapes. Up to the end of October 1984, the apple 
products sold represented 92.8 percent of the crop while the purchased dessert 
grapes were 9.5 percent of the crop. Both for apples and dessert grapes, in 
the amount of product sold over the 10 months of 1984, the prevailing quality 
was of the extca and first quality grades. 
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ARIA 


PEOPLE ENCOURAGED TO TAKE ADDITIONAL JOBS [N FRE. i Mi 
Sofia DURZHAVEN VESTNIK in Bulgarian |! Jan 85 pp 20, 


[Text] Ordinance on the Use of Workers’ and Employees’ Labor in Their Spare 
Time and the Labor of Those Citizens Not Occupied Wit! <ial Production 


Article 1. This ordinance regulates conditions and orders in order to 
utilize more fully labor resources in all fields and activities of the 
national economy by involving the work of workers and employees in their 
spare time as well as the work of those citizens not occupied with social 
production. 


Article 2. (1) According to this ordinance, the work involved primarily 
covers: 


il. Production of commodities, spare parts, pretabricated parte, others 
parts, etc; 

2. Retail trade; 

3. Public nourishment; 

4. Towrist services; 

5. Performing repair, design, construction, health, building, communal, 
domestic, pedagogical, cultural, economic, insurance, administrative, 
accounting, financial checking, office, communication, and other 
services; 

6. Per forming scientific research and engineer ins app ication work and 
developing program products; 

7. Legal services according to the nomenciatur iftfirmed by the minister 
of justice; 

8. Gathering, purchasing, and preparing ser: tural products, odary 


resources, herbs, wild fruit, mushrooms, et 


9. Maintaining living and heating network 








(2) These activities which utilize the labor of workers and employees in 
their spare time, as well as those citizens not occupied with social 
production, are organized primarily in: 

1. Workshops for mass consumption and accompanying production at 
enterprises, agroindustrial complexes, cooperative organizations, 
etc.; 

2. Auxiliary organizations for self-sufficiency; 


3. Offices for performing services for the people; 


4. Production workshops for commodities and services at higher and 
secondary educational institutions; 


5. Farms, livestock breeding depots, and small branches of cooperative 
organizations; 


6. Branches and representatives of the State Savings Bank at 
enterprises, agroindustrial complexes, and other sites, for 
performing comprehensive non-cash services; 


7. Piecework production; 


8. Other sites for the production of commodities and for trade, 
domestic, and tourist services. 


Article 3. According to this ordinance, use can be made of the following 
persons’ labor: 


1. Retired persons, homemakers, housewives, and students of working age; 
2. Invalids and rehabilitated persons; 
3. Workers and employees in their spare time. 


Article 4. (1) Activities listed in Article 2 are performed on the basis 
of: 


|. An additional labor agreement with a socialist organization where the 
person works or a secondary labor agreement with another socialist 
organization; 


2. A labor agreement with a socialist organization for less than full 
time. 


(2) The workers' and employees’ additional labor agreement can be broken at 
the request of the leader of the socialist organization with which the 
primary labor agreement exists if the duties in it are not being fulfilled. 











Article 5. The socialist organizations, in coordination with the executive 
committees of the communal (rayon) people's councils, can organize 
associations, offices, or other units for providing services to the people 
who work according to a labor agreement with the people listed in Article 3. 


Article 6. The executive committees of the communal (rayon) people's 
councils create the conditions for the fuller utilization of labor 
resources, according to this ordinance, as they assist the economic 
organizations in renting suitable space, and in equipping the work places, 
stores, pavilions, etc. 


Article 7. (1) In their spare time, workers and employees can conclude 
labor agreements with the socialist organization where they are constantly 
employed. 


(2) The additional work mentioned in the preceding paragraph is performed 
outside the normal working time and it does not fall within the circle of 
duties of the workers and employees according to their basic work 
relationship. 


(3) In the additional work agreement, the term in which the work will be 
completed is specified, as is the continuation of the part-time work, the 
place and character of the work, the hourly wage remuneration, etc. 


(4) In order to conclude an additional labor agreement, it is not necessary 
to have a vacant spot on the payroll or in the production staff of the 
socialist organization. 


(5) According to the additional labor agreement, remuneration does not mean 
determining additional labor remuneration for the primary work, remuneration 
for the time of paid leave and compensation according to the Labor Code in 
determining the conditions for securing and disbursing the monetary 
compensation during times of rehabilitation, as well as in determining the 
size of the pension. 


(6) The workers and employees who work according to an additional labor 
agreement are considered insured against work injuries, for which the 
socialist organizations contribute 2 percent of the additional remuneration. 
(7) The additional labor agreements cannot include: 

1. Drivers of motorized transport vehicles; 

2. Those who work under conditions which are harmful to health, and to 


whom fewer work hours are assigned; thus no additional labor 
agreement at the same or a similarly harmful work place is possible. 


Article 8. (1) The socialist organizations can conclude agreements for 
part-time work (according to hours of work) with workers and employees, with 
retired persons, housewives, students, etc. 





(2) With the permission of the person who is hired to work, the labor 
agreement concluded according to paragraph 1 can be conducted according to 
hours worked per week or month, with weekly or monthly accounting. 


(3) For the hourly work assigned, the corresponding part of the rate 
(payroll) is determined by everyone involved, according to the operative 
decrees, for the additional labor remuneration for the duty or work 
performed. 


(4) Payment for labor on an hourly basis is linked to the actual results of 
the work performed, with its quality and effect in maintaining the accepted 
organization of wages. 


(5) When housewives and students work part time according to a labor 
agreement, they are considered insured for all insurable cases, as the 
socialist organization contributes to the state social security 30 percent 
of the gross wages and the corresponding work time is considered work 
experience. 


(6) When retired persons work part-time according to a labor agreement, 
that is, less than half of the legally established work time, they receive 
the full pensicn plus the additional wages earned. 


Article 9. Workers who enter into an additional labor agreement or a labor 
agreement for less than full time are not included on the staff payroll. 
Their wages are paid from the income received by the activity performed. At 
organizations and enterprises which apply the Regulations for the Economic 
Mechanism, these wages come out of the account for the effective Wage Fund, 
as the sum deficited maximally increases the possible Wage Fund. 


Article 10. (1) Pedagogical services can be rendered, according to 
additional labor agreements and agreements for part-time work with socialist 
organizations, reading halls, clubs, people's councils, higher and other 
educational institutions, by teachers, scientific workers, and other 
specialists according to principles established by the Ministry of National 
Education and the chairman of the Committee for Culture and agreed upon by 
the Ministry of Finances and the Committee for Labor and Social Action in: 


1. Courses and schools for learning foreign languages, typing, 
stenography, general education subjects, music, decorative arts, 
ballet, dancing, various sports disciplines; 


2. Preparatory courses for entering educational institutions, schools, 
etc.; 


3. Preparatory courses for workers and agricultural laborers. 


(2) Health services can be performed on the basis of an additional labor 
agreement or a labor agreement for less than full time with a socialist 
organization by health workers according to principles established by the 
Ministry of Public Health and agreed upon by the Committee for Labor and 
Social Action and the Ministry of Finances. 
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Article ll. Design services can be performed on the basis of additional 
labor agreements or labor agreements for less than full time with a design 
organization by architects, engineers, technicians, and other specialists 
who have the corresponding legal capacity. 


Additional Decrees 


1. The chairman of the Committee for Labor and Social Activity, the 
min.ster of production and trade in consumer commodities, and the minister 
of finances, in agreement with the leader of the interested ministries, 
other departments, and executive committees of the okrug people's councils, 
exercise control when this ordinance goes into effect. 


2. The Committee for Labor and Social Activity, in agreement with the 


Ministry of Finances and the Central Council of the Bulgarian Professional 
Unions, gives directions for the application of this ordinance. 


12334 
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BULGARIA 
PRINTING PLANTS EXPERIENCE SHORTAGE OF ESSENTIAL MATERIALS 
Poor Quality Printing Ink 
Sotia POGLED in Bulgarian 21 Jan 85 p 4% 
[Article by Pencho Kovachev: "Printing Ink Is in a Sad Situation"] 
[Text] Just as a television cannot exist withcut a screen, a newspaper can- 


not exist without ink. But while the viewer can easily adjust the contrast 
on his television, what can a reader do when he finds in his mailbox a 
smudged und illegible newspaper? He can pour out his anger and send it off 
to the editorial staff. One reader even announced that he would not be re- 
newing his subscription for 1985 because of the poor printing. Let us fol- 
low therefore the tracks of the ink, in order to understand when, where, and 
why it spoiled the newspaper. 


The printers shrug their shoulders: What can we do with the plant we work 
with? One time the ink is made with “insufficient intensiveness," another 
time it thickens very quickly. Sometimes it dries quickly, at other times 
slowly. Often it does not meet the requirements for refinement in assimi- 
lation, thickness, dustiness, etc. 


At the Dimitur Blagoev [Trinting Combine, for example, there are two Swiss 
Wifag machines. They are modern machines with high rpm, but the ink is for 
machines with low rpm. "Working with them,” Vasil Radev, who has 40 years of 
experience at the combine, said to me, “the ink is pulverized, it flies out 
into the air and everywhere around the machines, and the newspaper pages turn 
gray. The workers also breathe this dust, it burns our eyes. When the pig- 
ment is of poor quality, the ink fills the letters of the titles, smudges 
them, and makes them illegible. And the reader suffers..." 


The producers also shrug their shoulders: our ink is like our plant. Actu- 
ally, a person would have to be unbelievably condescending to call the plant 
the only place in Bulgaria where printing inks are produced. 


[Its birthdate is 1938: it began as a branch of the Viennese Kast-Echinger 
joint stock company. It must have been modern in its time. In recent years 
the plant has changed its "parents" so often that it does not remember who 
they are. And everyone views it as a stepmother would a stepchild. As a 
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result of this, by 1985 not one step in the direction of scientific-technical 
progress has been made. 


Its exterior looks like the set of a film made 50 or 60 years ago. “Even if 
modern machines are supplied, they cannot be installed. The building could 
collapse because of the tremendous vibration...," the director, engineer Siyka 
Spirova, said in jest, but this is also a vital truth. 


There are scientific institutes for inks, they are constantly seeking better 
quality for materials produced, new ways for executing prescriptions, new 
technologies. At the Vladimir Zograf plant in the capital they seem to be 
working in the olden days. The workers measure various components by sight and 
tin plates, they stir with huge ladles, and stamp their feet to keep themselves 
warm. Thus the temperature in the building hovers around the same as outside. 
And yet the specialists say that strict control of the temperature plays a 
major role in the quality of the ink. 


"If only the problem were with temperature control," chemist Elena Yanakieva 
sighs. She is the technical control section person and sort of the laboratory's 
chief. I say “sort of" because the laboratory is sort of a laboratory. There 
is no equipment, no specialists are there. One cannot even think about scien- 
tific development or progress. At the same time, the initial materials come 
(irregularly and with thousands of difficulties) from the most varied places, 
domestic and foreign. Various firms, various manufactures, various level of 
quality. Since, as with all this, it cannot be researched and analyzed in the 
laboratory, all of these differences go into the same common pot. And as a 
result, you get the dreadful print in the newspapers, journals, and books. 


I will mention one more name: Margarita Simeonova, the production technologist. 
And with her we finish the list of specialists on printing ink we have in this 
country. The technology of ink is not studied anywhere, our students abroad 
also view it as something incidental. None of the three specialists mentioned 
has taken a course anywhere in order to specialize or exchange information: 
neither has any of them been sent abroad to see and learn what the more ad- 
vanced nations are doing. "I wonder sometimes where the specialists’ self- 
confidence comes from," Elena Yanakieva says. "But I wonder to whom and how 

we will pass on the baton," Siyka Spirova adds, "what young person would come 
to work under such conditions?" 


This is the birthplace of the ink for our newspapers, journals, and books. 
Forty-five people try to make something from nothing. And the readers can 
see how this turns out. Everyone from the Hygiene-Epidemiological Institute 
on up is trying to shut the plant down because it pollutes the environment. 
The firemen are also trying to close it because it is higuly susceptible to 
fire. 


Up to 1971, the plant was the property of Lakprom. At the beginning of 1982, 
its owner became the Bulgarian Printing State Trusts, but not the manager, 
because its only concern was searching for an enterprise to fulfill its plan, 
and this chiefly in the area of quantity. And it had already become clear that 
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in order to have higher quality, new machines, technologies, and conditions 
were needed. 


There is something else. There has been a governmental resolution on the 
books tor at least 15 years to move such small-scale and environmentally harm- 
ful enterprises away from the capital. All the attempts of the leaders of the 
Vasil Levski Fifth Capital Rayon to comply with this resolution have been in 
vain. The only trump card the Bulgarian Printing State Trusts has is that 
this would mean, if it happened, that one day we would awake and find no news- 
papers or journals. And the expectation continued that the burden would be 
shifted to the Ministry of the Chemical Industry. In 1983, according to a 
resolution of the Council of Ministers, the plant was indeed transferred to 
the ministry. However, the Vladimir Zograf Plant did not get any better be- 
cause of it, because in practice it must wait to 1987 to join the Dimitur 
Toshkov SKhK in Svetovrachane to start work as a special workshop, equipped 


with modern technology. The construction of such a workshop has not even be- 
gun. 


But until 1987? There is nothing to do but cross our fingers and hope the 
good old plant holds out. And we still believe that our organs of control 
will get involved, will seek responsibility from those to blame for the sad 
situation in the production of printing ink. And most importantly, that they 
will come up with quick, certain resolutions, because so far there have been 
plans and conceptualizations, there have been plenty of explanations. But 
nothing has changed during this long period. 


Obsolete Metal Lettering Equipment 
Sofia POGLED in Bulgarian 21 Jan 85 p 4 
[Article by Pencho Kovachey: "The Sad Situation in Lettering Equipment"] 


[Text] In addition to printing ink, a newspaper cannot function without print- 
ing letters. The oldest (pre-1972, and the only), fundamental place where all 
Bulgarian printers look to with hope, is called the "Letter Casting Workshop," 
and it is located at 94 Petko Napetov Boulevard in the capital. All types and 
styles of letters, numbers, lines, and blank (nonprinted) materials, such as 
leads, squares, sticks, and reglets, are developed here. 


The workshop is like the father of the ink plant, which began in 1925 as the 
Vasil Ts. Sirakov limited joint stock company. Incidentally, one type of 
script was named for him, the "sira" script. Otherwise the two enterprises 
are alike as two drops of water, in the primitiveness of their technologies 
and working conditions. Here we will try to paint a picture with the letter 
casting workshop as the model. 


The building is the same as it was in 1925. The latest addition dates from 
1950, when the basic site was expanded a little. Other improvements have 
ventilation... and Linoleum on the floor. 


The machines are from two generations. One of them still has the marks of the 
bombing in 1943. It was moved here from the State Printing Office in 1950. 
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The other generation is around 1966-68, when some Soviet letter casting 
machines and a British Super Caster machine were brought here. It has been 
17 years since then... 


The cadres come and go. If we take a look at the payroll list, we see that of 
the 25 people on it, only 8 are not on pension. Sometimes young people who 
have studied printing at the technical high school come, but they stay, as they 
say, only until noon. There is no prospect for advancement here. Even the 
retired letter caster Boris Spirov has returned to help the workshop; he had 
given 50 years to letter casting and had worked his way up from ordinary worker 
to the head of the workshop. Now he is again a letter caster. We tip our hat 
to Boris, but is not some younger blood needed? Even the present head of Ch 
workshop, Vladimir Naumov, would not know how tc make ends meet if Uncle bori 
were to leave. 


The equipment has also long ago reached retirement age. S8oris Peshev has been 
here since 1949. Now he is a brigade leader and a party secretary. It was 
difficult enough, but finally he said: “At one time we had to carry water in 

* buckets and heat the lead with gasoline and natural gas. Now we have running 
water and electric boilers..." And that may well be all. In an era of com- 
puters and electronics, the quality of Bulgarian printing letters depends on 
an experienced eye and a steady hand. And these same letters leave their mark 
on the pages of millions of copies of newspapers and magazines... 


The letters are developed from a mixture made up of lead, antimony, and tin. 
For letters with a small point size (from 6 to 12 points), this mixture comes 
ready made from Kurdzhali. Larger size letters are made right at the workshop, 
in their own foundry. The mixing principle here is “by sight." There is no 
laboratory. There is no apparatus for rapid analysis, which could control tly 
correspondence of the various components. And what happened if there is too 
much lead? The letters will be pounded out, and after a short lifespan they 
will be taken out. 


In conclusion, we could say that the letter casting workshop resembles the ink 
plant in one more way. Its owners are very often changed. I will not name all 
of them or who has taken care of it. Beginning on 1 January, it is in 
Pazardzhik, as a workshop in the State Printing Office there. De jure. De 
facto, it is in Gorna Banya. All there was in Pazardzhik, they told me, was a 
"lot of leaders." 


Of course, this shift has been planned for a long time. And it is correct. 
But in Pazardzhik they still have not turned the first spade to break ground 
for the building that must house the letter casting workshop. And can Bul- 
garian printing letters be created there with modern machines and contemporary 
technology? 


CSO: 2200/102 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


CHINESE SEARCH FOR ECONOMIC STRATEGY DISCUSSED 


round of Reform 
Dy ’ VAR q . yt h No 2, ORS Dp 1] 
|Arti by En 1, CSes earching for an Economic Strategy" | 


| text y econ tf 1 at the beginning of the 1980's has been 
he out cor yt | tical struggle within the leadership after 
the death ot (1 lone. ' idition to issues of power, this struggle has 
been dominated abo the problem of searching for and tinding a model 
for t funct ! nd ientation of the national economy. This has 
rimaril eon juest | ~ to provide incentives for economic growth, 
been recognized by the entire leadership. 





Initially the ai | reliance on domestic forces and was 

if ned abo y t Ider ijre workers. In opposition to this strat- 
egy was a erou . tists Is , Deng Xiaoping. After his election to 

the post of « vernmeat of the PRC in 1980, Zhao Zivane joined 
thi roupe <A thit tha mnot be overlooked is a group of military 
tricers, iracterized the attempt to impose its militarist 


policy had been characterized above all by 
mplete ibord nto t itical concepts of Maoism, which did not 
reco ret 0 te of «Ss of socialist economic development. 
vw 1980's has brought a shift to economi: 
realism. infty leader intervenes in the management of the economy 
primarily to est t ba principles and objectives and, furthermore, 
| ne adopted course. The formulation o! 
we actual ' | iecrees and measures is left to the responsible 
rOvVel | . . Movement is being made away from the 
tif li entra] t y vinagement toward increasing the authority 
nterpt! trative offices, toward the application of 
economi Lae ; rd efforts to stimulate intiatives from below. 
rt Ta ' ittions no longer directly manage product 
tion. I! : tut the essence of the economic retorm, 
is had ‘tional economic development. 
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lhe basis tor the development of the Chinese economy has become the “four 
modernizations™ strategy. It was first formulated in 1964 and then agai 
1975 by Zhou Enlai at a newly convened session of the All-China Assembly of 
Peoples Representatives. This amounts to a policy of developing agriculture, 
defeuse, industry, and researchand development. The new, post—Mao leader- 
ship returned to this course of action. It became evident, however, that this 
general strategy in and of itself would not adequately stimulate national 
economic development, and therefore steps were taken to develop individual 
? 


short-term programs, the successful fulfillment of which would assist in the 


A 
| 


. ” 
four modernivzations. 


implement ition of the long-range strategy of the 


f . . . ” wi 7 
The first priority was the policy of “adjustments” for 1979-1982, which was 
; , 
2 . ‘ . . tel rs » 
adopted by the Fifth National People’s Congress in 1979, This was a ™3- 
~ ° . " ; 
year plan of economic adjustments” consisting of the "ad justment, restructur- 


ing, consolidation and improvement ot the economy so as to as ure its continu- 


ous, proportional and very rapid development." 


Despite increased efforts to 
implement everything that had been set forth in the policy of “adjustments,” 
it had become clear by 1980 that the tasks for this period would not be 
fulfilled. In contrast to preceding instances, however, this situation was 
not resolved by the announcement of a new strategy. Rather, for the first 
time since the 1950's, attempts were made to analyze the actual state of 
attairsandto engage think tanks in the resolution of the problems of eco- 
nomic development. 


This development stimulated the founding of research and development insti- 
tutes. Attention was centered primarily on questions of management, both at 
the macrostructural level and the microstructural level. Problems related 
to the planning and the utilization of the law of value, including market 


regulation, were discussed. The outcome of this process was, on the one 


hand, the specification of new economic guidelines consisting of the Sixth 

9-Year Plan, agricultural reform, and the reform of the economic system, 

The Sixth 5-Year Plan was adopted, wit 1 l-year delay, at the Fourth Plenum 
, , . o " " . ' . . 

of the Fifth National People’s Congre for Period V in 1982. This plan 


designated the basic tempo tor growth, in terms of both economic and social 
development. It subsequently came to light that some of the target figures 
had not been established on the basis ot realistic analyses, This enabled 


some sectors to announce the fulfillment ot their tasks as early as 1983, 


Agricultural reform is based on a document adopted at the Third Plenary 
Session of the PRC Central Committee in 1978, and on document No 1/84, which 
was approved by the Committee in January 1984, The basis of the reform came 
to be the concept whereby the private plots of commune members, domest ic 
associated production, and market exchange become an essential supplement to 
the socialist economy. In addition, there must be a serious effort to im 


plement the socialist prin iple of compensation based on performance, It 
iddition to the new organization of agricultural work, neentives have also 
been provided by new, higher procurement prices for basic agricultural crops 
as well as the awarding of bonuses for the sale o elected commodities to 


the state over an established quota. 


The new organization of agricultural work places emphasi 
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[Text] Following the economic reform t! 


culture at the end of the 1970's, a re 
tee decided to institute an economi re 


chracteristic of the new economic syvster 


directive planning, which will not app! 
basic types of production n cessary for 
and to supply the population. At the 


in contrast to previous regulations, und 


fer all its profits to the state treasu 
can retain any profits that are left. 
to expand production or its product mix 
The new tax system includes levies on 


is closely related to chanees in the m 


Chinese reports indicate that the autho 


Significantly toinclude decisions regar 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


RESULTS OF PERIODIC INSPECTIONS DISCUSSED 
Prague KONTROLA in Czech No 11, 1984 pp 18-21 


[Article bv Dalibor Tikal, Czechoslovak Ministry of Finance: “What Is the 


7") 


Vutcome of Periodic 1983 Management Audits? 
[Text! The intensification of our economy and the need to identify and vigor- 
ously utilize its hidden resources under the Seventh 5-Year Plan require per- 
ceptible improvement in the quality and efficiency of audits. This applies in 
full to periodic management inspections conducted within ministerial sectors, 
Other central agencies, and national councils at all levels of authority. In 
tiis sense, a majority of the organizations ‘ave gradually adopted over the 
past few vears specitic organizational and regulatory measures which are tor 
the most part derived from the “Set of Measures for Improving the Planned 
Management System of the National Economy ™ (Czechoslovak Government Decree 
No 35/1980), the “Measures for Improving Audit System of the National Economy 
and the Civil Administration " (Czechoslovak Government Decree No 235/1981), 
and the “Audit Principles for the National Economy and the Civil Administra- 
tion " (Czechoslovak Government Decree No 139/1982). 


The ministries of finance, which regularly control the performance of 
periodic management audits nationwide, have promulgated a Public Notice No 
1123/1978, SBIRKA ZAKONU, to improve the effectiveness of such audits with 
regard to their substantive objectives contained in the mandatory “Guidelines 
on the Implementation of Certain Provisions of the Public Notice,” and, with 
regard to procedure in audit activities, in the “Instructions on Methods of 
Operation During Periodic Management Audits and on the Implementation of Their 
Results.” All these sources as well as consistent annual evaluation of the 
periodic audit results at all levels of management combined to produce solid, 
primarily regulatory conditions for gradual improvement in the quality and 
effectiveness of these audits. 


In 1983, the responsible controlling agencies carried out 11,054 periodic 
audits of operations in enterprises, autonomous organizations, and units above 
the enterprise level. Another 6,960 internal audits of enterprise operations 
were carried out by enterprise audit units in predetermined enterprises and 
established internal organizational units which manage a part of the financial 
and material assets and thus effect the economic results of the entire enter- 
prise or organization. A total of 109,613 shortcomings were found during such 
audits, with a volume of Kes 1.1/9 million. This represents an average ot 
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2. Federal Rule Violations in Financial and Material Asset Expenditures 


Most ot the shortcomings have been found to be in this area--a total of 
74,209 cases and a volume of Kes 500 million. Violations of a number of regu- 
lations are involved, of which we can cite primarily the financing of capital 
asset replacemerts from operating capital or technological development funds, 
incorrect depreciation write-offs, incorrect creation and use of enterprise 
assets, violations of consumer-supplier relations, statutory violations to 
the detriment of planned tasks, violations of rules for work compensation, 
including contracts for work outside of normal work obligations, bypassing 

of pricing and quality regulations, excessive inventory accumulations, viola- 
tions of accounting and tinancial directives, etc. Special attention was 
paid, during the periodic management audits, to the fulfillment of conserva- 
tion programs in the arees of reducing administrative overhead, use of motor 
vehicles, consumption of fuels and all types of energy, reduction of nonpro- 
ductive expenses and purchases of special-order furniture and art objects. 
The most common cause of the determined shortcomings are, outside of incon- 
sistent management, [loss of] control and organization by the management, 
insufficient qualification and the corresponding skill acquisition, short- 
comings in organizational rules, especially in proper job detinitions, 
inadequate cooperation between internal plant organizations, tolerated work 
discipline violations and others. 


For example: 


--at the genera! management level, it was tound that improper investments and 
inventory financing from the technological development fund in the sum of 

Kes 2,147,000 were made; the management was charged with restoring the fund 

to its prescribed level and pay a fine of Kes 215,VU0U into the federal budget; 
the responsible official has for now only been reprimanded, but the case was 
passed on to criminal investigation agencies; 


--one of the enterprises of the State Auto Repairs paid two employees 

Kes 32,000, under a private contract, for 315 hours worked on turnace 

repairs. This represents Kes 102 per hour, based on the court estimate of 

Kes 11,000 of work performed, and, after subtraction of the proposed 

Kes 9,000 for special early completion compensation, it was determined that 
Kes 12,0V0U0 had been paid out unlawfully; the responsible direct“r was recalled 
from his function and his incentive bonus was reduced by Kcs 2,000; the case 
is being pursued by the criminal prosecution avthorities; 


--in an enterprise of Restaurants and Cafeterias it was found that imported 
machinery worth Kes 471,000 was not placed into operation, although the 
enterprise was making claims on the agency in charge for increased need of 
equipment; because, furthermore, the enterprise was in violation of the self- 
penalty rule according to SBIRKA ZAKONU No 153/1980, it was fined and charged 
with payment of Kes 56,000 into the federal budget; the deputy for technologi- 
cal development was penalized according to the labor code and was charged with 
repayment of damages of Kcs 8,000; the economic deputy's pay was reduced by 
Kes 200.00 per month. 











3. Problems in the Management of National Propert 


rhe improprieties found in this area by the 19 


ot 32,769 cases representing Kcs 469 mill 


steady growth of the problem. Although the - re 


cials have adopted a number of resolutions t 

a lack of success, especially on the enterpris: 
about national assets. Moreover, many cases in 
This essentially indicates that still! too mam 


ignore the prescribed concern with sound minagem 


assets. The seriousness of this situation is in 
most frequertly violated decrees (SBIRKA ZAKON| 
of economic assets, No 118/1972 on cash operatio: 
and No 156/1975 on national asset management ) 


years, so that unfamiliarity with them can be no 


continued failure to apply their provisions set 
of crimes against property. 


Among the reasons for this state of affairs 
effectiveness of all types of inspections co 
underuse of audit findings by managers and cont: 
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In cases where, by way of preparation for a periodic inspection, findings 
trom routine checks are available at all, their usefulness and quality are 
szenerally low. This is due to the fact that such materials do not identify 
shortcomings but only describe the unit under inspection in general terms, 

or else the identified shortcomings are lacking elementary inspection data 
(such as, applicable regulation, identified infraction, person responsible, 
cause, or harmful consequences) and thus are not conducive to the elimin-tion 
of a shortcoming preventively. The consequence of this state of affairs is 
that as part of routine preparations for inspections the programs become 
excessively burdened by tasks which were not discovered during routine checks, 
ind the focus of such audits is detracted from on the most crucial tasks and 
problems of the management of audited units. This is evidenced by a great 
many tindings of the periodic inspection reports, primarily in the area of 
travel expenses, original records, inventories, and cash operations. 


A weak link in the inspections conducted under Directive No 123/1978 continues 
to >be the internal enterprise management inspections carried out by the enter- 
prises’ own internal units. Although the capacity of such units is nearly 
triple that of the audit units in the central and mid-management levels 

(3,482 employees versus 1,273 employees) the volume of reported findings for 
1983 was nearly Kes 211 million for the internal enterprise units and Kcs 968 
million tor the external audit units. 


lhe eftectiveness of periodic inspections as well as all other types of checks 
is also reduced because managers and controlling units in both the auditing 
and audited agencies still do not exploit their inspection findings to improve 
their managing, controlling, and organizational activities. Higher level 
agencies are frequently satisfied with measures adopted by the management of 
the audited units to remove the identified shortcomings and do not develop 
their own preventive systemic measures. Neither do they devote sufficient 
ittention to the quality of the adopted measures, and they do not participate 
in subsequent checks on the implementation, tolerate failure to pertorm by 
established deadlines, and do not consistently utilize inspection tindings 

1s a basis for annual evaluations of performance and determinations of 
management incentive bonuses. 


All of these are interrelated with insufficient use being made of the labor 
code provisions when determining measures to be taken against responsible 
emplovees A majority of post-audit materials, admittedly, include proper 
determination of personal accountability for identified shortcomings or 
damages caused; however, consequences commensurate with the seriousness of 
the deficiency are not applied On the contrary, managers and controlling 
agencies frequently make efforts to excuse even serious or repeated intringe- 
ments, or, in a preponderant majority of cases, satisfy themselves with only 
a symbolic reproof under the provisions of paragraph 76 of the labor code. 
Similarly, procedures for the recovery of damage caused, especially for the 
prescribed penalties and punitive assessments, are not being implemented 
iccording to regulations in effect. Repayment for damage caused is not 
exacted from accountable employees, but is rather, benevolently and totally 
unlawfully, written off to the organization's expense account. This results 
in reductions of profit (increments in planned losses) and, as a rule, cur- 
tailment of its taxes and levies as well As successive inspections o! the 
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implementation of post-audit measures indicate, in a majority of cases, mana- 
gers responsible for such gross infractions are not called to account. 


The results of 1983 periodic performance checks have revealed that, aside from 
persistent reserves, overall favorable development continues in this area of 
audit operations, and the provisions of Government Decree No 235/1982 are 
being carried out. Of course, this development is not progressing equally in 
all sectors of management and all agencies and organizations. It depends not 
only on the professional expertise and capability of particular audit teams 
but also, to a substantial degree, on the personal approaches of managers to 
data derived from the audits and their willingness and consistency in applying 
this information in their subsequent work. Improvement in this area can be 
primarily assured by chief inspectors, appointed under the "Priciples," SBIRKA 
ZAKONU No 66/1982, who must with their greater consistency than exhibited 
until now enforce the interests of the state, assure efficient operation of 
internal inspection systems, and carry out other duties spelied out in 
articles 28-30 of the cited "Principles." Managers and controlling agencies 
must to a greater degree focus audit activities on the accomplishment of 

their organizations’ essential tasks and make better use of basic findings 
from inspections and audits in their managerial work. 


8795 
CSO: 2400/192 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


MINISTRY OFFICIALS URGE INCREASING WAGE EFFECTIVENESS 
Prague PLANOVANE HOSPODARSTVI in Czech No 11, 1984 pp 23-30 


[Article by Eng Ladislav Hrdlicka and Jaroslav Hladik, Ministry of Labor 
and Social Affairs of the CSSR: "Increasing the Economic Efficiency of 
Wages" ] 


[Text] One of the most important tasks of the Set of Measures for Improving 
the Planned Management System of the National Economy After 1980 that is 
being implemented by the resolutions of the 16th CPCZ Congress in the field 
of economic policy is the achievement of a closer relationship between wages 
and increases in the productivity, efficiency, conservation consciousness, 
and quality of labor. The main objective is to reach a point where the 
economic incentives ior work collectives and individuals effectively support 
the assurance of economic and social development tasks of the Seventh 5-Year 
Plan. At the level of entire work collectives (and organizations) achieving 
this goal will make possible a gradual improvement in the system of wage 
resource formation (and allocation), motivate collectives of economic 
organizations to cut costs, generate greater profits, and on the whole 
increase the technical and economic sophistication of production and labor. 
At the individual level, this goal will be reached with measures that more 
closely tie compensation and the allocation of wages payable resources to 
work performance. The overall goal is to assure that every koruna paid out 
in wages to individual workers be supported by their honest and high-quality 
work so that wages may fulfill better than previously their economic 
function. 


In pursuit of this objective we have been gradually implementing since 1981 
a program to increase the economic effectiveness of the wage system, which 
has become known to the economic public under the acronym ZEUMS. The CSR 
Government gave this program its approval in Resolution No 23/1981. The 
program is divided into two phases. This differentiates ZEUMS from all 
previous comprehensive changes in the wage system, including those which 
were implemented in the mid-1970's as a rationalization of the labor and the 
wage system. The most significant change took place in relation to the first 
phase of the program, which covered 1981-1983. Its objective was to set up 
objective benchmarks (standards of all types) both for the evaluation of 
work performance and the contribution of individual workers to overall 
results. This was then to serve as a basis for improving the existing forms 
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of economic incentives, so that these could be used to tighten the 
relationship between compensation for work and work performance. This 
process could be concisely described with the slogan "Effective Wage Forms 
Through Objective Standards." It is no accident that this initial phase 

has preceded the actua] implementation of new wage scales, which will be 
the objective of phase 2 of ZEUMS. This is meant to assure that the new 
wage scales and job catalogs will not be imposed on a qualitatively and 
quantitatively inadequate standards base or on wage forms that do not 

offer sufficient incentives. This has been the shortcoming of previous 
modifications in the wage system. For this reason it was decided that 
efforts to increase the incentive function of wages would in phase 1 be 
focused on expanding and improving the quality of the standards base and 
improving the incentive components and forms of wares while at the same time 
strengthening technological and labor discipline and developing comprehensive 
conditions for well-organized and smoothly flowing work. 


To facilitate the fulfillment of those tasks related to setting standards 
for work, directives have been issued that provide for: 


--the review by the end of 1983 of all existing standards, bringing them into 
line with existing technical and organizational conditions at workplaces, . 
thereby significantly increasing their quality; 


--a reduction in the number of jobs for which no standards have been set by 
15 percent in the 1981-1983 period, with priority given to auxiliary and 
service activities; 


--tightening the discipline of standards related work and of the application 
of standards; this implies refusing to permit their improper application, 
which can lead to their conscious softening and to a lowering of demands on 
worker performance and on the quality of performed work. 


With regard to upgrading the incentive components of wages the following 
objectives have been set: 


--expanding proven collective forms of compensation and testing in mature 
work collectives the team form of work organization and compensation; 


--linking the incentive components of wages primarily to the critical tasks 
of effective management, quality, and research and development; 


--strengthening, in overall worker compensation, the elements of stabiliza- 
tion, long-term performance and professional qualifications. 


The joint objective of all of these measures has been to mobilize 

utilized capacity in terms of labor utilization, thereby exerting a 

positive influence on the formation of the necessary financial) resources for 
the implementation of phase 2 of the program, namely the modii | a of 
wage rates. 


At the end of the first quarter of this year a comprehensive evaluation was 
conducted of the tasks slated for fulfillment during phase 1 to assess the 
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preparedness, especially of the larger sectors, for the implementation 

of phase 2. The evaluation indicated that the approved program for 
increasing the economic efficiency of the wage system has undoubtedly served 
to motivate more systematic activity to improve the quality of and expand 
the standards base, as well as improvements in the incentive components and 
forms of wages. It also appears that a turnaround has been achieved in 

this area. At the same time, it appears that the results could have been 
more positive if not only the economic divisions, but also the preproduction, 
technical, and technological divisions had become involved at individual 
levels of management in the entire phase 1 process, and if we had been more 
successful in linking the entire project to the further formulation and 
quality upgrading of internal enterprise khozraschot; these shortcomings 
clearly exerted the greatest influence on the achieved results. 


Deadlines for the setting of standards for labor consumption were met by the 
end of 1983, but with highly differentiated results. A more detailed 
analysis, especially of standard objectivization, indicates that a 
quantitative approach to the fulfillment of these tasks predominated. Data 
from as early as 1982 showed that throughout the sphere administered by the 
CSR Government almost 70 percent of the standards had been objectivized, but 
that their average fulfillment had declined only in industry. Here as well a 
decline was noted in 1983, with an overall average decline in standard 
fulfillment in industrv from 115.1 percent in 1980 to 111 percent in 1983. 
On the other hand, construction continued on a moderate uptrend in 1982 and 
1983, reaching a 118.7 percent level in 1983. 


Agricultural production recorded a moderate decline in average standard 
fulfillment, from 123 percent in 1982 to 118 percent in 1983. In the food 
industry and forest management the average fulfillment fluctuated continually 
in the vicinity of 113 percent. It must therefore be stated that task 
fulfillment in standard objectivization has not as yet had any impact on 
levels of standard fulfillment. 


Within sectors the achieved results are still more differentiated, as 
attested to by the fact that in the industrial sector managed by the CSR 
Government alone, standards were being fulfilled at the end of 1983 by more 
than 120 percent at 20 enterprises, half of which recorded fulfillment rates 
in excess of 125 percent. 


From this data it may be concluded that objectivization has been implemented 
unevenly in some sectors and enterprises, sometimes only superficially, 

and that it has so far not made any evident contributions to an increase 

in output, labor productivity or to savings of wages payable resources. 

This is true for several reasons: 


a) Objectivization has not always been based on the concrete determination 
of actual technical and organizational conditions at the workplace, a search 
for reserves that can be utilized to improve employee time management, or the 
use of production equipment and its output. Adequate use has not been made 
of objective techniques of work rationalization and standardization which 
could be used to achieve more significant increases in labor productivity, 








and therefore a greater role for these measures in the formation of the 
resources necessary for the implementation of phase 2; 


b) In a number of organizations for a variety of reasons the application of 
objectivized standards is being postponed. This is evident, for instance, 
from the inadequate utilization of so-called wage adjustments, the purpose 
of which is to make it possible to implement more precise standards prior 
to the time when new wage rates are introduced, Nor is it insignificant 
that in a certain percentage of organizations objectivization was initiated 
with greater or lesser delays. For this reason a portion of the standards 
was not tested on schedule or were only examined cursorily, without the 
requisite economic impact. 


Moreover, even in objectivized standards certain reserves have been 
intentionally retained which can then be used to hide deficiencies in the 
managerial and organizational work of the employees directly responsible 
for the production and labor process. Their willingness to tolerate noncom- 
pliance with rational conditions, established standards, and the disruption 
of technical and labor discipline continues to make it possible to exceed 
standards by a large margin, to earn wages that are not commensurate with 
actual output, and often at the expense of labor quality. 


In this regard standards are still not, in all instances, a reliable 
indicator of the results of the work of individuals, or an effective 
instrument for regulating their performance. In fact, they make it possible 
to continue egalitarian trends in compensation. 


More positive results have been achieved in expanding the standards base. 
The major sectors had fulfilled by the end of 1983 their objective of 
formulating standards for activities that had not yet had such standards 
set for them. In industry they even exceeded this target by 5 percent, and 
in construction by about 3 percent. The forest and water management and 
agriculture and food sectors also exceeded their targets. 


It is also a positive sign that standard-setting for jobs in auxiliary and 
service organizations continued, especially in maintenance, warehouse manage- 
ment, and materials handling operations. The application of standards 
to staffs of technical-managerial employees has also facilitated this 
activity. 


The expansion of standards for labor consumption is occurring mainly in 
sectors where such standards have not previously existed, where working 
conditions fluctuate greatly and where work tasks are not repeated very 
frequently. This is reflected in the fact that the newer standards as a 
rule are less precise. Systematic attention will therefore have to be 
devoted in the future to their implementation and gradual upgrading. 


One of the essential considerations for the evaluation and measurement of 
achieved [text missing] raw materials, materials, power, facilities, 
inventories, etc. Even though there has been noticeable progress in their 
formation, their level at present does not correspond either to the 
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needs of intensive national economic development or to efficiency 
requirements. There still exist unjustified differences in their scope and 
quality which reflect shortcomings in managerial work. Especially in this 
area of standards the question continually arises of how a managerial 
employee can get by in his day-to-day decisionmaking regarding the 
resources entrusted to him without expertly established guidelines for 
setting planned consumption levels, required outputs, established costs, 
prices, etc. This implies that we should not be satisfied with the results 
of the upgrading and expanding of the standards base measured in terms of 
established quantitative indicators, and that in many organizations much 
work remains prior to the start of phase 2 of ZEUMS. 


There has been some improvement in the application of incentive wage forms; 
personal economic incentives are coming more and more to be tied to the 
fulfillment of standards of quality and managerial efficiency. Greater 
emphasis is being placed on incentives tied to exports, especially to 

the nonsocialist countries. Positive results have been recorded in tests 
of economic incentives for drivers, maintenance workers and dispatchers to 
save fuel in road automotive transportation, 


Despite these positive trends in wage practice certain shortcomings have 
become evident. Targets for determining premiums and performance bonuses 
are still not being set strictly enough. These targets are easily fulfilled, 
even without meeting the critical tasks of the plan. Even though a high 
percentage of workers (about 70 percent in industrial organizations) receive 
premiums and bonuses for fulfilling quality standards, low-quality goods 
continue to make their way to market, with the result that there are a lot 
of returns. The same is true of construction, services, etc. The amounts 
of premiums and performance bonuses do not provide enough recognition for 
the clearly superior workers; senior managers lack the courage to permit 
greater differentiation. 


Nor is the testing and introduction of new and progressive forms of wages 
bringing significant changes. In construction we have, to be sure, been 
successful in implementing a contract piecework wage for about 47 percent of 
the workers (this is in line with plan projections), but the efficiency 

of these wages is reduced by inadequate technical and organizational 
preparedness in production. A cautious attitude to the application of more 
efficient forms of wages is also caused by the fact that sectors, economic 
production units [VHJ's], and national committees are not completely involved 
in their administration. 


An effective means for implementing the principle of merit and increased 
differentiation in compensation is personal evaluation. The extent to which 
this has been applied varies greatly, however, both for workers and for 
technical-managerial employees. The extent of application here depends on 
the attitude of senior managers and their abilities, their success in 
handling this effective but demanding wage form which assists in implementing 
the merit principle and eliminating the current and in many cases haphazard 
approach to the establishment of basic wages along a scale. 








One of the progressive forms for increasing the efficiency of economic 
incentives is the team form of organization and work compensation which is 
being tested in selected organizations. This form is slated to become one 
of the most important means for the implementation of the Set of Measures 
for Improving the Planned Management System of the National Economy at lower 
management levels. Through teams, the principles of internal enterpris« 
khozraschot filter down even to lower management links thereby intensifying 
worker participation in management. 


The testing of the team form is being centrally monitored in 50 organizations 
of the major production sectors. Their work collectives were selected so as 
to make it possible to gain experiences from its implementation under various 
technical and organizational conditions. Team effectiveness in terms of 
economic objectives is directed mainly toward increasing the level of labor 
productivity and the overall efficiency of labor. The way to do this is 
better to utilize the abilities of the team collective based on cooperation 
and comradely assistance, as well as by using the individual abilities and 
initiatives of its members. The social or, more precisely stated, the 
socioeconomic objective, related to workers as participants in the work 
process, is to enrich and provide greater satisfaction from work, a broader 
range of professions, upgrade personnel qualifications, handle additional 
work activities, etc. 


This is a very important consideration, because it means that the team form of 
work organization must assist in resolving the problem of low qualification 
levels and the monotony of work. It is widely accepted that these problems 
will onl, be resolved by the introduction of sophisticated technology. The 
implementation of the team form itself shows that even at lower levels o! 
technical development it is possible to manage changes in the division of 
labor by applying progressive forms of work organization, which in turn will 
have a positive impact on the efficiency of equipment. These forms creaie 
the conditions for the development and application of higher qualifications 
and the creative abilities of workers, which make possible a gradual chanye 

in the structure of their interests, one of which has come more and more to be 
the content of their job, and broader opportunities to apply their knowledge 
and creative abilities. <A team offers favorable conditions for the 
fulfillment of these requirements because within it it is easier than with 
individually organized work to make use of the physical and professional! 
abilities of individuals and to select work for a given worker which he wil! 
handle more quickly and easily than anyone else. 


Team collections have a direct economic interest in the results of their 
work, in the sense that a certain part of their wages is tied to achieved 
collective results. Within the framework of the regulations that have been 
established for allocating this portion of wages pavable resources th 
collective makes its own decisions. The compensation of each individual thu 
reflects his or her personal share in the achieved results. 


Information that has been gained from tests of the team form in our organiza- 
tions indicates that it has increased the interest on the part of team member 
in the proper fulfillment of tasks. After an initial period when the chie! 
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The implementation of phase 2 must also involve further development of the 
merit principle in compensation and raise the overall efficiency and 
intensiveness of our economy. To this end measures must be implemented which 
are based on justified changes in the wage rates of both blue-collar and 
technical-managerial employees. 


The job qualification catalogs for blue-collar occupations will not undergo 
any substantial changes in their structure. They will rather be updated in 

a systematic way with the addition of work activities that have resulted 

from changes in new techniques and technologies and those which result from 
the new school law. In particular, the more difficult of the blue-collar 

jobs will now have as one of their minimum job requirements a full secondary 
education in a 4-year program of studies. These changes will not alter the 
position of current job descriptions. In terms of worker compensation, only 
the supplement will be upgraded with the wage rate scales cesulting from their 
new structure. 


Fundamental changes are in the works, however, for the job qualification 
catalogs for technical-managerial occupations. A nationwide unified 
qualifications catalog will be published based on broadly conceived functions 
that will retain sectoral characteristics. For each function two rate 
classes will be set up, with the higher of the two being given to workers 

who perform for the most part complex jobs with a high degree of 
responsibility. This, to be sure, strengthens the authority of organizations; 
but on the other hand they will bear a great deal of the responsibility for 
the proper application of the wage rates. The new catalog will include an 
improved evaluation of the work of creative technical employees, foremen, and 
specialists with excellent work records. The position of graduates of 
secondary schools and colleges has been improved, as well as that of certain 
other occupations, such as accountants, secretaries, etc. 


Prior to the intorduction of the new qualifications catalog there must be 
verification of organizational structure, the work content of the jobs of 
individual workers, with inclusion in the wage rate scale being in absolute 
conformance with the new descriptions and examples of the work. There is no 
need to hide the fact that in some instances wage rates will actually decline. 
The position of senior managere of organizations will be significantly 
influenced by the technical - Ological difficulty of production, the 
scope of capital assets requ, orts, shift work utilization, territorial 
fragmentation, etc. 


The same principles will form the basis for a nationwide qualifications 
catalog for commercial personnel. This covers workers in retail shops, 
restaurants, factory food services, apartment management, recreational] 
facilities, etc. 


Independent, nationally uniform ordinances will be issued concerning 
compensation for both groups of workers. They will take the form of 
generally binding regulations and will substantially simplify and reduce 
the current number of wage regulations. 
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--that they have improved internal enterprise management as an important 
prerequisite for the effective application of individual economic incentives 
for improved work performance by specific divisions, collectives, and 

teams; 


--that they have developed the preconditions for a more rapid increase in 
average wages than projected in the plan by increasing labor productivity 
more rapidly than planned, conserving labor and embodied labor, and by 
making use of counterplans; 


--they are fulfilling to the full extent the tasks related to technical 
wage adjustments in accordance with the new regulations and the established 
conditions related to the qualificational catalogs, wage scales, and the 
effective structure of wages; and at the same time that they are developing 
a detailed wage inventory; 


--they are implementing new wage rates within the context of the binding 
constraints on wages pavable resources, are creating the conditions for 
compliance with these constraints in upcoming years, and that they are not 
requesting subsidies from central resources or others concessions; 
--they are organizing themselves to support the fulfillment of plan objectives 
for the development of worker initiatives and that they are developing the 
preconditions for implementing more advanced forms of worker participation in 
management. 


Organizations of the main production and managerial sectors which demonstrate 
that they are fulfilling the above conditions can plan on the gradual 
implementation of the second phase of ZEUMS beginning on 1 January 1985. The 
related material production and service sectors, including economic organiza- 
tions managed by national committees, will begin to implement phase 2 no 
earlier than the second half of 1985. It is assumed that the full implementa- 
tion of these new wage scales will take 2 to 3 vears. 


The established conditions for the implementation of phase 2 of the program 
are quite definite. Of particular importance is the application of increased 
wage rates within the context of planned wages payable resources whil« 
complying with existing rules of wage regulation. Given relatively low 
annual increases of average earnings, this means that we will have to work 
hard to uncover all possible underutilized resources. For this reason 
emphasis has been placed on the objectivization of standards, on further 
improvements in the efficiency of economic incentives in increasing output 
and labor productivity, and on assuring objectives with fewer employees. 
These measures are a fundamental precondition for the implementation of new 


wage rates and for a justifiable more rapid increase in wages. 


Program implementation will be managed and directed by central agencies 
through their sectoral commissions, and in some cases kraj commissions for 
the management and control of wages. The overall state of preparedness for 
initiating the second phase will be judged by party and professional agencies 
and organizations. Authorization to implement the new conditions will b« 


A. 





given--on the basis of a verification of the overall political-organizational, 
production-technical, economic and technica! wage preparations-—-directly by 
the immediately supervisory organization, i.e., economic production unit, 

kraj and okres national committees, which will also assume full responsibility 
for the tulfillment of the established conditions by the organization 
concerned. 


Handling the demanding tasks of the second phase of the program will require 
close cooperation and a unified strategy on the part of state, economic, 
party, union, and youth organizations. The implementation of this program 
must become, in keeping with the resolutions of the 16th CPCZ Congress, an 
important part of the work of responsible employees at all levels of 
management. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


BRNO TAP WATER ‘UNSUITABLE FOR BABIES’ 
AU121523 Prague MLADA FRONTA in Czech 7 Feb 85 p 2 
[Libor Bocek article: "Water for the Smallest™] 


[Text] It is no secret that because of its high concentration of nitrates, 
the drinking water supplied by the Brno water main grid to our households 

is unsuitable for the preparation of food for babies. Mothers have only one 
option--to buy mineral water. However, from time to time, even [the pur- 
chase of] mineral water became a problem. The situation became even more 
complicated as the January frost set in and all springs in southern Moravia 
with water suitable for babies, with the sole exception of Bilina, froze up. 
Otherwise, sources of suitable water are abundant. The Brno Foods Enterprise, 
together with the Regional National Health Institute, and the Southern 
Movavian Water Mains and Sewage Enterprise picked out the most suitable one, 
at Drnovice in Vyskov District, and, after obtaining the regional health 
officer's approval, began to draw the water. For the sake of its greater 
durability, the soda water plant of the South Moravian Breweries at Brno- 
Lesna enriched the water by carbon dioxide and, in the last few days, de- 
livered the first 100,000 bottles to selected stores. Although the transpor- 
tation and production costs of this soda water with reduced nitrate content 
exceed those of regular aerated water, they have no impact on its retail 
price. It is a matter of course that this liquiu should be found only in the 
shopping bags of those who really need it. 


CSO: 2400/268 
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NATIONWIDE INSPECTIONS ON METAL CONSUMPT | 


AU131721 [Editorial Report] Prague RUD! 
page 1 carries a 1,300-word editorial entit 
consumption of metals." 
need to import virtually all metal-bearing 
economy and a considerable amount of the 
ores into metal, and because of the "e> 
Czechoslovak economy, it is necessary t 
consumption. It goes on to say that be 
last year's “nationwide check" on the us: 
has been reached to "expand the program of 
ity" to include the streamlining of met 
inspection is said to be “the fulfillment 
tives of the 16th CPCZ Congress" 
these directives, the consumption of met 
in annual average of 4.5 to 5 percent. Thy 
this "task is being basically fulfilled,” | 


concernin 


According to the editorial, the CSSR Govern 


sively organize and implement the nat 
in production organizations of metallurey, 
and the building industry, including o: 
and city national committees. The insp: 
ing and mobilizing untapped potenti 

. , ‘ Al ’ 
processing, and using metals. It 


tion" to the implementation of the stat it 


metal savings. Within the framework o! 
some 2,350,000 metric tons cof ferrous a: 
metals should be saved in 1986-90. 


In concluding, the editorial calls or 
socialist labor brigades, expeditor teams, 
other employees to assist the inspecti 
urges the utilization of all availab|: 
bilize people's “initiative” and war 
trative approaches” to the planned in 


No further processing planned. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


BRIEFS 


COOPLRATIVE FARMERS UNION OFFICIAL--Pavol Jonas, chairman of the Central Com 
mittee of the CSSR Union of Cooperative Farmers [UCF], introduced in Bratis- 
lava on 4 February Cyril Moravcik into the post of deputy chairman of the 
Central Committee cf the CSSR UCF and of the chairman of the Slovak Committee 
of the UCF. [Excerpt] [Bratislava PRAVDA in Slovak 5 Feb 85 p 2 AU] 


FARMERS CONSERVE DIESEL OIL=--The Slovak agricultural sector consumed 370,000 
metric tons of diesel oil in 1954. This constitutes a 12.4 percent decrease 
‘ompared with 1980, when consumption amounted to 418,000 metric tons. 


[Summary] [Sratislava ROLNICKE NOVINY in Slovak 5 Feb 85 p 3 AU] 


AID FOR ETHIOPIA--Thus far, three aircraft have been dispatched to Ethiopia 
from the CSSR. The aircraft were carrying foodstuffs and other material aid 
paid for trom the Solidarity Fund of the Revolutionary Trade Union Movement. 
The first two aircraft, chartered from Aeroflot, carried 4 metric tons of 
sugar; 4 metric tons of flour; 4 metric tons of edible oil; 20 metric tons 
of beef; 340 blankets; 102 stretchers; and 300 food bowls. The third air- 
raft, chartered from Czechsolovak Airlines, which left Prague for Addis 
\baba on 30 January, carried a further 20 metric tons of foodstuffs, such 

is flour, rice, edible oil, and sugar. The hitherto three plane loads of 

i and other aid cost the fund Kes1,153575, and the charter of the planes a 


(mod 


further Kesl.3 million. [Summary] [Prague PRACE in Czech 31 Jan and | Feb 85 


? 
: 


rRICITY PLANS EXCEEDED--In January 1985, the coal industry has ex- 

* 11 million metric tons of coal, thus exceeding the plan 

y 0.2 percent. The power plants controlled by the Federal Ministry of Fuels 
ind Power generated about 6,800 million kwh of electricity, thus fulfilling the 


, 


tracted more than’ 


‘lan by 103.3 percent. [Summary] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 5 Feb 85 p 1 AU] 

CZECH POPULATION'S SAVINGS UP-=-At the beginning of 1985, per capita savings in 

the Czech lands amounted to Kcsl13,60l--or Kcs818 more than the year before. 

The overall savings of the population rose by Kces8.5 billion last year. [Sum- 

mary] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 5 Feb 85 p 2 AU] 

\GRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT=-A total of 891,900 people were permanently employed in 
| ik avriculture on 1 February 1984, 631,000 of them, or 70.8 percent, 

in unifted agricultural cooperatives. The annual decrease of employees in 
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unified agricultural cooperatives declined from an average of 9,000 people in 
1971-75 to an average of less than 8,000 people in 1976-80, and only about 
500 people after 1980. In 1983, for the first time in their history, unified 
agricultural cooperatives even registered an increase in the number of their 
employees. Socialist agricultural enterprises currently employ 23,000 univer- 
sity graduates, 123,000 secondary school graduates, and 320,000 emplovees who 
have concluded vocational training. Since 1978, the number of university 
graduates per 1,000 permanent agricultural employees increased from 16 50 26, 
[as received] and the number of skilled workers who have concluded vocational 
training from 251 to 415. [Summary] [Prague ZEMEDELSKE NOVINYT in Czech 7 
Feb 85 p 3 AU] 


CZECH FLAX HARVEST--According to Engineer Z. Bambasek, director of the section 
for plant production at the Ministry of Agriculture and Food of the Czech 
Socialist Republic, the fiber flax procurement plan vas fulfilled 104 percent 
in 1984. A total of 91,840 metric tons of flax were procured, instead of the 
planned 85,000 metric tons, with per hectare yields averaging 4.13 metric tons, 
a record. Nevertheless, owing to production shortfalls in preceding years, 

the flax production plan for the first 4 years of the current quinquennium was 
fulfilled only 84 percent. [Summary] [Prague ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY in Czech 

7 Feb 85 p 1 AU] 


CC DELEGATION RETURNS--The CPCZ delegation which attended the 25th PCF Congress 
in Paris under Josef Haman, CPCZ Central Committee Presidium candidate member 
and secretary, returned home on 11 February. The delegation, which also in- 
cluded Michal Stefanak, head of a CPCZ Central Committee department, was wel- 
comed at the Prague airport by Mikulas Beno, CPCZ Central Committee secretary; 
Vaclav Janousek, head of the CPCZ Central Committee department; and Frantisek 
Chlad, deputy head of CPCZ Central Committee department. [Summary] [Bratislava 
PRAVDA in Slovak 12 Feb 85 p 1 AU] 


CSSR=-LEBANON FINANCIAL COOPERATION--Jaroslav Jakubec, Czechoslovak deputy min- 
ister of foreign trade, and Malik Salam, president of the Lebanese Council for 
Reconstruction and Development, today in Beirut signed a financial protocol 

on cooperation and Czechoslovak participation in Lebanon's economic reconstruc- 
tion. The document, signed for a period of 8-10 years, creates prerequisites 
for Czechoslovakia's participation in realizing Lebanon's development projects 
in the power industry, water, management, engineering, the health service, and 
other spheres. [Text] [Prague Domestic Service in Czech 1730 GMT 11 Feb 85 
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EMERGENCY TRANSPORT OF COAL STOCKS--Large capacity haulage truck and trailer 
units based at the Czechoslovak Motor Transport Depot at Hradec Kralove this 
morning began emergency transport of coal from the stock at Opatovice Nad 
Labem to the power station at Chvaletice some 50 kilometers away. The heavy 
frost shows no signs of letting up. The river transport route from Lovosice 
to Chvaletice (along the River Labe) is hopelessly iced up, and power workers 
in East Bohemia do not expect regular supplies of fuel by river to be restored 
before the end of February. The stock of coal at Chvaletice has fallen to 
160,000 metric tons, which is enough for 12 days at full output. [Text] 
[Prague Domestic Service in Czech and Slovak 1100 GMT 20 Feb 85 LD] 
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POLAND 


DLUGOSZ REACTS SHARPLY TO PALMER INTERVIEW AIRED BY RFE 
Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 8 Jan 85 pp l, 2 


[Interview with Stanislaw Dlugosz, deputy chairman of the Counci! of Ministers 
Planning Commission, by Tomasz Bartoszewicz | 


[Text] On 1 January of this year, the VOICE OF AMERICA 

U.S. broadcasting station aired a report on the meeting with 
M. Palmer, the U.S. deputy assistant secretary of state, 
devoted to, among other things, the policy of the United 
States toward Poland. In connection with this, our 
RZECZPOSPOLITA reporter turned to Stanislaw Dlugosz, deputy 
chairman of the Council of Ministers Planning Commission, 
with a request t> comment on the remarks made by the repre- 
sentative of th: U.S. administration. 


[Ovestion] What is your assessment of the overall tone of the statements made 
by Mr M. Palmer? 


[Answer] If the report of the VOICE OF AMERICA is accurate, then we are deal- 
ing here with another attempt at interfering in our internal affairs. In 
opinion, this results from the frustration of the U.S. administration with the 
fact that despite the restrictions imposed on our country since December 1981] 
it has not succeeded in crushing our economy, and that despite all kinds of 
difficulties we are slowly beginning to emerge from the crisis. 


Mr M. Palmer complains about the alleged economic assistance civen to Poland 
by the United States during the last few vears by maintainine that it amounted 
to $110 million. It may be presumed, therefore, that the so-called parcel 
assistance was assessed at $100 million. Thus, $10 million falls to the as- 
sistance of the possible future agricultural foundation. I do not want to 
express myself on the subject of the parcel assistance which, after all, was 
supposed to be an element of charitable activity. However, as far as the 

$10 million allotted by Congress for “assistance” to our agriculture is 
concerned, taking into account that there are approximately | 

owned by private farmers in our country, less then 51 falls to 1 hectare. 


Within this context, I would only like to recall that in 1981 we receiv if 
the USSR $500 million in “cold cash" in the form of nonrepavable relief aid 
(independent of all other forms of assistance) which we were able to all ite 


for import purposes. 


yh 





[Question] Mr M. Palmer expresses himself without too much anxiety about the 
most-tavored-nation status. 


|Answer}| The statement made in this regard may be treated either as super- 
power arrogance or ignorance. Personally, I rather suspect “made to order 
ignorance” for I cannot believe that an official of such rank would truly lack 
knowledge in the matter. 


Let us begin with the fact that the most-favored-nation status is not any sort 
of “privilege” or unilateral concession by the United States, but a normal 
tariff and trade status used by a decided majority of countries in the world 
in their mutual economic relations. The statement made by Mr M. Palmer is the 
latest proof that the United States is trying to use the most-favored-nation 
status not as an instrument for developing economic relations but as a means 
of political pressure. 


[Question] What is your opinion of Mr Palmer's statement that “there is no 
international rule which would require the granting of the most-favored-nation 
status”? 


|Answer| In this case, one can only say that this is ignorance. After all, 
both Poland and the United States are parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, which in article I provides for the unconditional applica- 
tion of the most-favored-nation status. 


[Question] Only a short while ago, representatives of the U.S. administration 
were “delighted” with the effectiveness (obviously, from their point of view) 
of the restrictive policy. Today, however, they claim that the restrictions 
did not cause any greater detriment. In your opinion, what changed their 
position on this issue? 


[Answer| First of all, the ineffectiveness of the restrictive policies which 
were unable to change the policy of our government. However, in returning to 
“Mr Palmer's remark, it is possible to agree with the argument that inter- 
national law cannot order that credit be granted. There exists a general 
legal principle of “pacta sunt servanda.” Within this context, I would like 
to recall that Poland has various kinds of agreements with numerous Western 
countries which continue to be binding and which provide for credit and 
financial cooperation on the most favorable terms. From this point of view, 
the decision made by the NATO Council on 11 January 1982 on the factual 
blockade of credit and financial cooperation with Poland constituted a viola- 
tion of this principle. This blockade led to a rapid decline in imports from 
capitalist countries. in any case, this was a conscious assumption: it was 
to cause the devastation of the Polish economy. 











[Question] M. Palmer allegedly said: “As far as the claim made by the PRL 
Government about enormous losses is concerned, this to me is a simply ridi- 
culous accusation,” while at the same time citing “respectable economists and 
specialists on matters of the Polish economy" to prove his point. 


[Answer] I do not know which economists and specialists Mr Palmer had in 
mind. Important scientific institutions, such as Wharton's institutes, for 
example, confirm that the restrictions caused severe losses. At anv rate, 
there is the authoritative opinion of the UN European Economic Commission ot 
December of last year which clearly states that the sharp drop in imports 

¢ ‘ting trom the restrictions created serious repercussions in the Polish 
e..4Omy both in the sphere of industrial production and in agriculture. 


It is possible that for Mr Palmer these losses seem ridiculous but I would 
like to remind him that in introducing the restrictions, the representatives 
of the U.S. administration said openly that what they were concerned with was 
causing such losses. Of course, they were prompted by purely political 
motivations. Only now all of this is being “cloaked” in economics. 


[Question] Today, the U.S. authorities are talking about the need for working 


out a “special program" for repairing the Polish economy and appropriate re- 
forms for this purpose. What is your opinion on this? 


[Answer] Such advice is useless. Currently, the government is already con- 
sistently introducing a far-reaching economic reform by gradually improving 
the methods used for this purpose, at the same time fully preserving the 
socialist character of our economy. However, as far as the sphere of economi 
cooperation with foreign countries is concerned, Mr Palmer's statement is 
another indirect confirmation of the validity of the government's decision to 
strengthen economic cooperation with countries of the socialist bloc, which 
is based on decisions made at last year's economic summit conference of CEMA 
countries and on the continually improved mechanisms of socialist integration. 


Programs for the development of economic, scientific and technical cooperation 
up to the year 2000, which we have already agreed upon with the USSR and with 
the majority of the remaining CEMA countries, also outline the long-term 
strategy of our economic development. 


9853 
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POLAND 


STATISTICS CITED TO PROVE NEGLIGIBLE ROLF OF PRIVATE S®2CTOR 
Nationwi‘e Private Sector Breakdown 
Warsaw WIADOMOSCI STATYSTYCZNE in Polish No 5, May 84 pp 4-6 


[Article by Boguslawa Jemielita, Department of Prices and Economic Balances, 
Main Statistical Office: "“Nonagricultural Private Sector"] 


[Text] Organizational Structure of the Nonagricultural Private Sector 


The Main Statistical Office prepares information on the activities of economic 
establishments in the nonagricultural private sector on the basis of reports 
received from the organizational departments of these establishments. 


The nonagricultural private sector economic establishments! include the follow- 
ing: 


--private crafts factories organized in the Central Crafts Union, 


--private transport of persons and goods, i.e., owners of mechanical and horse- 
drawn vehicles for hauling persons, baggage and loads, organized in the Nation- 
al Council of Private Transport Associations, and owners of horse-drawn vehicles 
used to transport loads recorded in the National Union of Motorized-Transport 
cooperatives, 


--private trade and food catering organized in the National Council of Private 
Trade and Services Associations, 


--crafts stores affiliated in the Crafts Stores Coordination Group, 





Private crafts establishments are organized through guilds, ifts cooperative 


and chambers in the Central Crafts Union which has been operating since | Jan- 
uary 1973. 
The Central Crafts Union is a socio-occupational and cco ic craft rganiza- 


tion. In accordance with a law dated 8 June 1972+ om the work and the organi- 
zation of crafts, this organization is made up of private craits establish- 


ments, industrial establishments organized before | January '973 in the Nation- 
wide Association of Private Manufacturers and in the Association of Private 
Milling and Farming Services, and some industrial-type service centers from 


the National Council of Private Trade and Services Association, 


A guild is a socio-occupational organization of crattsmen. The scope of its 
activities and procedures is defined by its statute. 





Crafts cooperatives affiliate, on a voluntary basis, craitsmen whose estab- 
lishments are in the area covered by the cooperative's ranee of operations. 


Crafts chambers are provincial crafts unions whose range of operations often 
covers several provinces. 


The crafts chambers supervise and coordinate the activitis the crafts guilds 
and cooperatives. 


The craftsmen perform their craft based on an valid heduls bs and their 
vocational qualifications and entitlement to work them. is schedule is 
established each time and approved by the minister of domestic trade and ser- 
vices. 

Craftsmen produce products and perform materia! and nonmatcrial services in 
such sectors of the economy as industry, construction, ricuitural servicing, 
municipal management, health protection, physical culture, tourism and rest, 


and other nonmaterial service sectors. 


Private passenger and goods transport includes establishments of the nonagri- 
cultural sector which conduct economic activity on their own mt om the 
basis of authorization issued in the form of © permit or on approval of an 
application based on specific regulations and are ofiiliated with a privat 


transport organization, 


Transport of loads by automotive and horse-drawn vehic |: ind transport 
persons and loads by means of water-transport fa) under the “tranportatior 
and communication” sector. 


Transport of persons and loads by passenger and ba eft -c al hy horse- 
drawn carts falls under the “municipal management” sect 
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The horse-drawn wagon haulers’ revenues from load-hauling also fall under th: 
transportation and communication sector. These haulers belong to the Nationa 
Union of Motorized Transport Cooperative. 


Private trade and tood catering also encompasses private economic establish- 
ments which conduct economic activity on their own account on the basis of 
authorization granted in the form of a permit or approval of an application 
based on detailed regulations. These establishments belong to the private 
trade and services organization. 


Private trade activity takes place: 


--in the agri-food sector which takes in the tollowing subsectors: Contfec- 
tionery fruits, bakery-confectionery goods, fruits and vegetables, garden- 
seeds, commercial foods, florists, herbalists, poultry and cured meat, ice 
cream sales, cold-drink sales, etc., 


--in the industrial sector, which also includes the following subsectors: 
ready-to-wear, haberdasheries, leather goods, motorization, and electrotech- 
nical ° 


--in various articles, including trade in writing-items and toys, souvenirs, 
jewelry and watch-repair, and others, 


--in procurement, which includes procurement of packaging and procurement of 
secondary raw materials, 


--in trade services, which includes brokerage in sales of real estatc, used 
mechanical vehicles, and trade brokerage. 


Private food catering takes in restaurants and other eating places. Restaur- 
int establishments include dining rooms, snack bars, and auxiliary activities 
such as coffeehouses, bars, tearooms, candy shops, wineries, mead cellars, 
ind beerhouses. The eating places include canteens, fryhouses, pumprooms 

imd ice-cream parlors. 


Cratts stores, in accordance with a law dated 18 July 1974, are included in 
private sector nonagricultural establishments. They are trading compani« 
with limited responsibility, making retail profits resulting from rules 
established by price organs. 


Their commercial activity consists of sales of cured=-meat products, motoriza- 
tion articles, products made of plastics, whiteware (ceramic), haberdashery 
goods, fur articles, toys, etc. 


ervice centers include private sector nonagricultural establishments which 
ymnduct economic activity on their own account on the basis of an authorizati: 
esranted in the form of a permit or approval of en application based on details 
regulations. These establishments belong to a private trade and service: 
rganization. 
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Private service establishments ofter their services in the following areas: 
printing and reproduction; design; pre-school care; musical, stage and recreat- 
ional activity (carnivals, shooting-zalleries, pinb machines and the like); 
nurseries; dental shops; tourist services; hotels; camp grounds: and other 
nonmaterial services (advertising bureaus, marriage brokering, applications- 
writing, typewriting). 

Marine fisherman belo’ eg to the Association of Marine Fish Tmen. The Association 
members are owners of cutters, boats, and fishing equipment. The private fish- 
ing fleet is located along the entire Polish coast. Private fishermen fish 
only in the Polish fishing zone on the Baltic Sea, Szczecin Bay and Vistula Bay. 
The characteristic feature of their activity is that they operate in fishing 
areas which are inaccessible to the large trawling fleets of the state enter- 
prises. 

Foreign small-scale-production enterprises. The tirst economic activity of 
foreign legal and physical persons in Poland was regulated by a Council of 
Ministers directive dated 14 May 1976.% In striving t increase production 

and services to meet the needs of the domestic market and for export, on 6 July 
19862 the Sejm passed a law governing the conduct of economic activity in Poland 
by foreign legal and physical persons’? engaged in small-scale production. 

This law, in a general way, regulated the legal aspects of the activities of 
foreign legal and physical persons in Poland. On the strength of this law, 
they may conduct economic activity in their own name and on their own account 
and also be in partnership with Polish economic organizations. 


Currentiy, toreigzn all 
in the following 
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wood, paper, textile, garment, leather, food, feed and utilizational, printing); 
in construction (general, production services, specialized); in agriculture, 
(farming), and others. 

Learned professions. The following aré« erving privately: Physicians, 
dentists, veterinarians, dental technicians, hospital attendants, midwives, 
nurses, mwvers, engineers, building technicians, geodesists, and translators. 
Selected Problems fr Statistical Report 1 the Private MW ssericultural Sector 
The Main Statistical Office hes prepared a report } the private sector, It 
estimates the speciti size tf turnover (saies) protits of the economi: 
establishments and divides the into: 
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Key to Tables 1 and 2 on preceding page: 


l. Item 8. Craits 
2. In millions of zlotys, by 9. Transport 
current prices 10. Trade 
3. Percent ll. Crafts stores 
4. In absolute numbers, as of i2. Service centers 
31 December 13. Marine fisherman 
5. Economic establishments 14. Foreign small-scale production 
6. Workers enterprises 
7. Total 


--material costs, 

--nonmaterial costs, such as wages (gross) for hired workers, and social secur- 
ity, 

--taxes (sales, income and treasury fee), 

--profits. 


The size of production and services was estimated by the private sector economic 
establishments. The exception was the crafts stores and the foreign small-scale 
production enterprises, whose size of outlays and figures were taken from finan- 
cial statements. 


Sales, by current prices, in specific private sector nonagricultural establish- 
ment during 1980-1983, are shown in Table 1. 


In total sales in the private sector, crafts have a predominating share. But 
their duare in the total sales of the private sector show a gradually declining 
tendency beginning in 1980, in favor of sales in foreign small-scale-production 
enterprises. 


Similar tendencies also appeared in the growth of the number of establishments 
and workers, as shown in Table 2. 


Average sales in particular economic establishments to a certain degree comply 
with the specific peculiaries of the production, services and trade activity 
in these establishments. 


Where production is very labor-intensive, e.g., in cratts and service centers, 
the average sales per one worker are much lower than in the other establish- 


ments. 
fable 3. Average Sales per One Worker Key: 
l. ltem 
) tual 19 1981 
() . 2. In thousand zlotys, current 
V 
(2) * oe prices 
s. Total 
(3) Ogélem 219 «86252448 SOO 4. Crafts 
w tym .; ae 9 >». Transport 
(4) Ree oslo 2 22 ij ae | . 
(5) Trar port 2 } 2°2 4>4 4n2 6. Service { enters 
(6) Miacowks ih . rh : J]. Marine fishermen 
i >" , 14) | 4 a9 . , 
(7) Ryne | ,; ; 8. Foreign small-scale production 
(gp) Zacraniczne p iscchyor.twa . 
710 o © 144 | 'y enterprises 
*~ 





The average employment in private sector (nonagricultural) economic establish- 
ments is as shown in Table 4: 


Table 4. Average Employment in 


Economic Establishments in the = , 
Private Sector .— on . 
2. Number of workers per one 
1480 ive oat 1983 establishment 
C1 Pirvecseguimense (2)os pracosnihow na I zaktad . 3. Total 
4. Crafts 
(3Dedtem pases is is 18 1.9 5. Transport 
L Reemiosto hee 20° 20 2,1 =. 6. Trade 
tS Fearon ee aa +" 44 8 1k 7. Crafts stores 
7 ccrmesinicze domy towarowe 6.7 64 $,7 5.4 8. Service centers 
acowks uslugowe 1S) 1.5 1.3 pe 9. Marine fishermen 
8 eranicene pravdsicbierstea | 10. Foreign small-scale-produc- 
drobnej wytworczoki 204 29,7 , 47,3.) 38,7 tion enterprises 


The brief description of the nonagricultural private sector, as presented 
above, does not cover all of the problems of this sector and its economic 
significance, because this subject is extensive and hard to encompass in a 
single article. 


Katowice Province Private Sector 
Warsaw WIADOMOSCI STATYSTYCZNE in Polish No 12, Dec 84 pp 23-25 
[Article by Wojciech Tomczyk, Provincial Statistical Office, Katowice] 


[Text] In issue No 5 of WIADOMOSCI STATYSTYCZNE, an article appeared written 
by Boguslawa Jemielita on the nonagricultural private sector. Making use of 
its presentation of the organizational structure of this sector, and the most 
general data on it, one is tempted to try to treat the problem in detail using 
Katowice Province as an example. Not having complete data on the nonagricul- 
tural private sector in other provinces, it is difficult to determine where 
Silesia and the Lower Silesian Basin fit into the national picture. However, 
using the categories of services offered by the private sector, as shown in the 
"Statistical Yearbooks," it may be said that Katowice Province can only be 
compared to Warsaw Capital Province. Thus, in 1982 Katowice Province sur- 
passed Warsaw Capital Province in number of service centers and average employ- 
ment, while sales of services were lower. Compared with figures on the country 
overall, Katowice Province had 7.9 percent of the centers, against a popula- 
tion of 10.5 percent, while Warsaw Capital Province had 6.9 percent, against 

a population of 6.5 percent. 


Employing the format used in the above-mentioned article (deviations will be 
pointed out later), Table 1 shows the Katowice Province's share in the par- 
ticular types of economic establishment in the private sector. 


In Katowice Province, the small share of foreign small-scale-production enter- 
prises, both in number of establishments and number of workers, is especially 





bie |. Nonagricultural Private Sector (as of 31 December 1983) 

















(2) Bras - (3) Yoxnesaee balou . 
i ey: 
) "1 seen wane: Pracuacy y l Item 
” regvinicas (4) -- (3) 14) = aa y Country 
© liczhach ae fe eee 3. Katowice Province 
6) © % | sried-| © ° 4. Establishments 
ees 1. (6) (7)! rey 42) 5. Workers 
Dedlem 438193 817269 32840 731 ony 8.2 6. Absolute numbers 
J Rremiovio* . . 296364609776 20876 6,9 493878. 7. Share in country, in percent 
| OPransport 101463 104625 8500 «84 sai 8.5 8. Total 
jandei’ i gas- 
trononua 38316 68274 3685 oa 7253 10,6 _ cratts e 
 zenuesinecze | . ranspor 
. domy towa- ll. d f aterin 
rowe 201 10813 6S, BO Trade and food catering 
\Placowki ustu- | 12. Crafts stores 
gowe 1347 1899 $o 37 330 O30 13. Service centers 
> Byeect artsy x) 2123 . . 7 3 14. Marine fishermen 
agramurne ° 
) pr redsi¢ter- 15. Foreign small-scale- 
stwa drobne : 
wytworczosc $02 29490 16 3.2 12760) =4,3 production enterprises 
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sorkers together with students brogether with trade services 


striking. There can be only two reasons for this: Either foreign investors 
not want to invest in Silesia or conditions for their doing so are not 
tavorable, 


lhere are some difficulties in dealing with the subject of private enterprise, 
because in the public mind it is regarded as more than just an economic pro- 
em. This often causes understatements (or exaggerations), particularly 
ince the numerical! facts are not tully known. Therefore, the amount of in- 
rmation on the private sector should be somewhat increased, since this 
iid help to demythicize the subject. But before we go on to the gist of 
the problem, a few more preliminary comments. We group the specific types 
private enterprise differently than does Ms Jemielity. Crafts is one 
roup. The second is made up of private trade, food catering, and services, 
while tmnsport is included in services, just as trade services, which Ms Jen- 
iclity includes in trade. Let us add that such a division agrees with the 
\assitication of services. Finally, the subject of this article is crafts 
md crattsmen affiliated in the guilds of the Chamber of Crafts in Katowice 
od the owners of trade, food catering and service establishments centered 
the Provincial Association of Private Trade and Services (PAPT&S) in 
Katowice and in the Private Transport Association (PTA) (which recently separ- 
ted itself from the association of trade and services, giving us one more 
reason tor treating them jointly). However, we will omit the activities of 
the crafts stores ond the foreign small-scale-production enterprises. We will 
ke little use of the values of sales, since in the data available they are 
the nature of pledges, which does not inspire confidence. 
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Since 1980, the number of economic establishment imi the number of persons 
working in them in Katowice Province rose noticeably, except the establish- 
ments which belonged to the PAPT&S and PTA grew at a higher rate. In compar- 
ison with 1980, the number of private establishments increased 3.9 percent, 
ind the ratts increasex 9. perce ° 

Of the three torms of activity of PAPT&S and PTA members, the most numerous, 
DY ir, we those establishments which ‘er services. In 1983 they made up 
70 percent of all of the establishments. In turn, city transportation ser- 
vices dominate. Here, too, the largest increases in sales took } lace ® des- 
pite the relatively small growth in the number of establishments and workers. 
This was due to an increase in the price oft gasoline, and consequently, the 


price of services, which was larger than the increase in prices of goods 
oftered by trade and food catering. In 1982 the situation was just the 
reverse: the transportation establishments had the lowest rate of sales. 
This is an example, on a small scale, of the changes occurring in price 

polis ind inflation. The horse-drawn vehicle load-hauling services show 

i Steady drop in numbers of establishments and workers, and this tendency is 
probably irreversible, ex ept hat the rate of the value of these services 
reached a record level in this subsector. But private trade expanded the 
most, particularly such subsectors as clothing (a 160 percent growth) and 
tood in general, which rose 37.5 percent. On the other hand, the number 

t shops in the tollowing subsectors dropped: bakery-contectionery; meat, 
cured meat and poultry; haberdashery, and several others. It is not hard to 
see the direct connection between these changes and the market situation, 

In tood catering, the fact that those establishments which do not sell alco- 
hol r consumption on the premis« rew more rapidly than growth in general 
is worth f note, There wa i dr nore than 20 percent in the number 

t establishments selli ticohol consumption on the premises (those 
otterin mainly beer). 

he erall situation in private tt Cc, itering and services is shown 
in ibl« Zs. 

The movement f workers (particular| ti e with higher educations) from the 
publi sector to the private sector, or graduate f higher schools taking 
their first jobs in the private sector or establishing their own “business," 
has been arousing considerable publi ‘ tion. it is estimated that people 
with a secondary-school education pre inate mon the workers<-<up to 60 perTr= 
cent. The group with a higher-school diploma is estimated at about 10 per- 
cent, which is relatively a large group, but certainly not unusual. More 
iccurate data are available or rafts. There were 556 engineers working 

in 1983, which is 1.1 percent, dd there were 1,914 technicians working in 
cratts, t .% percent, 

For a long time there | been t bout the disappearance of certain cratts. 
This i we not only t lecre e i t| number of establishments, but also 
to a lack juccessor t t| masters. In recent vears this situation 
hanged ily because in some ibsectors<<o! irse the most tashionable and 
profitabl« ( -- ing. in ot j . iten ed ited, ioined the workforce. 
niortunate , thi id t r in the tr itional rafts. If, in 1982, 

int the whe I ma -“Oowne! ‘?y j t he percentage | MM ple between _/* ind 14 
eare ! ‘ * 7]. eT t. in Le it was pire ly ‘9.9 percent, ind engi- 
ect inc? i f t ° ‘ 
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ersons employed by owners on the basis of a work agreement 
|. Years and subsectors 9. Trade 
<. Establishments lO. Food catering 
}. Workers ll. Services 
+. Total i2. Transport and communication 
9. Owners and co-owners L3. City transportation 
6. Family members 46. Passenger taxi-cabs 
j Employed 15. Baggage taxi-cabs 
5. Total 
private trade, food catering, and services, the growth rate of workers was 
gher than the growth rate shown by public stablishments, which could have 
jicated a greater feeling of stability and security. But when the structur: 
this growth is analyzed more closely, it turns out that the "family 
ber” group grew by as much as 51.7 percent, while the group “employed on 
e basis of a work agreement" fell 5 percent. Thus the higher growth rate of 
rkers was due more to families making themselves more secure than to a he 
nomic trend, 
ts it is different. The growth in the number of workers was slightly, 
than the growth in the number of estab] ishments--0.5 percent, but in tl 
ved" group it was 2.4 percent greater than the overal] growth in th 
mber of workers, and in the "family member" group it was 0.9 percent less 
overall, Thus, the crafts establishments were not taken over by milie« 
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Table $5. Number of Establishments and Workers in Selected Private Crafts in 
Katowice Province 
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“employed by owners on the basis of a work agreement 


Key: 
l. Years and subsectors 10. Blacksmithing 
2. Establishments ll. Vehicle mechanics 
3. Workers 12. Electromechanics 
4. Total 13. Plastics processing 
5. Owners and co-owners 14, Furniture carpentry 
6. Family members 15. Complex tailoring 
7. Employed 16. Simple tailoring 
8. Students 17. Masonry 
9. Total 18. Painting and wallpapering 


The growth in employment, which was more rapid than overall growth, is especi- 
ally interesting. This might attest to an actual feeling of stability, but a 
feeling not strong enough to produce a greater-than-overall growth in the 
number of workers. The differences between crafts and private establishments 
in the structure of employment are shown in Table 4. 


In 1983 crafts establishments operated in 211 subsectors, including one in 
radiation sensing (by the dowsing method) in Sosnowiec. Table 5 shows only 
ten selected subsectors which the author, at least, feels are to some degree 


typical. 


The subsectors which show a traditional regression include, in addition to 
blacksmithy, tilesetting, carpentry, and complex tailoring. In turn, those 
expanding the most, from the standpoint of number of establishments, are the 
following: production of cold refreshments (a 62.3 percent growth), plastics 
processing, (28.5 percent), electromechanics (27.1 percent), and parquet-floor 
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tiling and sanding (27 percent). it may be surprising that with the national 
economy experiencing production ditticulties, production establishments in the 
cratts professions expanded much more rapidly than overall growth would indi- 
cate, and not, as may be anticipated, the service or production-services sub- 
sectors. This same tendency had already been observed in 1982 and stems from 
the paradoxical fact that production brings exceptionally high profits despite 
economic ditticulties, and actually thanks to those difficulties through the 
itilization of raw materials in which the public economy either is not interest- 
ed or through previously secured exceptional sources of supplies. 


[he crafts subsectors which showed a large growth in number of production estab- 
lishments were masonry (350 percent), glaziery (50 percent), construction 
carpentry (77.3 percent), upholstering (40 percent), simple tailoring (45.1 
percent), and production of cooling refreshments (64.2 percent). 


Equally interesting was the sudden expansion in number of production establish- 
ments with more than eight workers. Their number increased by as much as 

+4.2 percent, and average employment in one establishment (including owners 

nd family members) was 13. This is a favorable trend, except that it affects 
scarcely 0.9 percent of the total number of establishments. 


Table 6. Number of Establishments and Workers in Private Crafts, by Size of 
Establishment, in Katowice Province (as of 31 December) 
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Key 4 


l. Size of establishments . One=-person 


e. Establishments 8. Two-person 
r workers 9. Thre: “person 
+. Absolute numbers lO. Five- to six-person 
>. Percent ll. Seven- to etght=person 
6. Total li2. Over eight people 
In conclusion, it is well to realize the scale of private enterprise in the 


ocialist economy. In Katowice Province, the percentage of workers in the 
private sector (monagricultural) in relation to those employed in the publi 
sector in 1982 was 4.2 percent (nationally, 7 percent). This fact probably 


requires no comment. 





HISTORY OF PREVIOUS ECONOMIC REFORM BIDS SURVEYED 


Warsaw GOSPODARKA PLANOWA in Polish No 9. Sep 84 pp 374-379 
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ncreased results by performing planned tasks and witht: 
illocated through the plan. 

t presentation of the history ot retora tn Poland, th 
ipa lement in all reforms was the problem of Linking 
centives with growth mn « momic result«,. Tr tle form 

imatter of basing the managing cadre’s bonus and the 
| and growth of profit. In a proilection of thw 
i970, there was an attempt to link the bonus of nonf act ory 
Al ‘molumente (€honuws ) f workers with prorir growth as 
(increase) in such factors as the productivity of labor, 

jaste, qualitv, ete The nuclews of the WOC program was th 
tire ware fund of the work force on an wre in aloe 

i ft lependence f managing cadre’s bonu m prorit 

ment f alread msiderably lesser signif moce was the 

rat vestments and tacreased suppl i on funds and han 

t at reTPrisese 

t hye rea of directtve-type tndicators of the entral plan, 

form of central planning, underwent only ainor anges 

period 1 question (for example, the repeal for a short ti 
mp | ment de Tv sam must bh Said garding th met hore 

e i mivy meaningtul hanges in this area at the pric 
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msumr goods. a8 well as stiff prices for consumer items, which fall to 
retlect a tack of equillbrium between supply and demand. 


Ze The tnstability of profit and value added product ton as @ asures of 
improvement in management effictency. None of the measures applicable are that 
objective” and precise that they could assure greater growth in earnings in 
only those enterprises that, considered objectively, produce evidence of better 
economic results. They all indicate that in a given set of exogenous factors, 
a badly operated enterprise can realize greater earnings increases than «4 
better operated company. 


3. The dependence of earnings on itnaproved labor results of an enterprise 
issumes a differential in earnings between [ndividual enterprises. Even if 
this takes place, thanks to greater efforts, higher qualifications and the 
labor morale of the work force and management, it generates envy and 
fissatisfaction in other sectors of the work force. In practice, it is very 
fitticult to estimate to what extent growth in results and earnings its fair and 
justifiable, based on the results of labor, and to what extent tt its the result 
of a set of xogenous factors and the debility of the measures of valuation. 

+e The lack of consistency in tnittatine reforms. This was tnaduced by the 
fact that subsequent to the tntroduction of a reform, as a rule, difficulties 
with equiltbrium and disproportion in wages appear more quickly than an 
improvement in the work of enterprises. The reaction is a withdrawal of reforn 
instead of an assumption of efforts to overcome the difficulties. This is in 
turn wmsed by the fact that the overcoming of difficulties requires unpopular 


mds rt ak ings 


As far as the failure of attempts to control a portion of capttal spending with 
the aid of financial inet ruments is concerned, it stems primarily trom the fact 
that the central plan did not take into account, to 4 satisfactory degree, the 
magnitude of these investments, and did not adequately curb the rate of central 
pital spending. Beyond that, it frequently appeared that enterprises adopted 
worthless protects within the {ramework of their tnvestments of which th 
pponents of reform scrupulously availed themselves. 


However, tt would be erroneous to conciude that reforms in the 20-year period 

under discussion were a wasted effort. They permitted the operational testing 

if new solutions and the gathering of adequate expertences of tmmense value to 

theory and practice. The reforms becam the schoo! if econonrti thinking f of 

the economy's managing cadre, and to some extent even the work force. They 

siso had their influence on the evolution of the forms of exercising authority. 
ry eu eeding reform was more profound, mor ourageous, and mor matuftr. 


from a conceptual and legislative standpoint. 
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lst : iis ° ith rms, } l i 4 } 
tioned materials, have been defined in Directive N - 1 29 De : 
t iinister of materials manayement. rhe ere published issu 
OSPODARCZA. 
rpose of this measure is to prevent the harmful! To ion oO 
ter ises build overly-large inventories ot materia that re r 
j ° Ve rzealous “provisionin, ) Some su Ller 1a it I i 
nventories reaching a level of 3 t onths’ need 
nt levels represent an additional cost to th nterpriss 
ted at 20 percent annually), result ina lower le 
ntual tinancial ditficulties. On the scale of the nationa n 
zing of supplies by the enterprises increases the gener ippl 
C1 , impedes the production of new ds, and prevent in increas 


onditions which l1i 
(according t 


Under c 
in 1985 


duct . 
tioned materials 


s rad or 


rcent level), it is an economic necessity to hold inventorie ta re 
. The selling units have a specific role--they are to reduce delive 
rat ied materials to those buyers wh ilread iave large invent j : 
wer <« nze that comes from th tuideline ] to the nomenclatur: ? 
med materials. 
terial no longer rationed are: it ¢ the result : 
ter of materials management f November 1984). and freon (1 t 
t th e time, according t esolution No 9/84 of t un 
ters, rationing was placed -friction |! rings, whi ! 
! rul ited. 
t that the scope o! rati n vill t undergo Lior ings i ' 
3; linked to the eneral situatior n th suppl tf materia ; t 
! ilculated that the increased deli ris isic and ra iteria 
5 percent of the anti te rowth in industria! rodu . 
the t lining 65 percent must be four \ in can then 
sidened gap” in material su etween the xisting ne t 
terpl ind the issibilities r liver terials. ue t . 
e ff eliminating rationis thi ! ii] t ed 
ed vuide]l ines in their i nt ] eC] Lon I nt { ! 
t uncil o: Ministers or the vernment lium taken i ‘ 
e an effect on the technical-materia ! roces in i. 
I ti idening t he real Oa 11 
t f supplies. most imrortant n i t he nment 
neces, in the second quarter 54, ft I r 
rt. man] to hard curren ymuntris 
nnis n 1985, according to Coun linist lution 
the ( for 1985, preference i , n nst 








The laws that give preferences for material supply to certain categories of 
recipients do not mean that deliveries will be automatic. The effectiveness 
of these regulations depends on the activities of the interested recipients 
who should more widely use the arbitration and appeal processes as set out in 
the guidelines, when their reasonable and documented needs are not being 
satisfied by the suppliers in the correct manner. 


The amount of change in the principles for material supply in 1985 is small. 

It should be noted, however, thai even the best supply system will not decrease 
the scale of shortages. To overcome the material barriers in 1985 multifaceted 
and universal material conservation will be required on the part of the enter- 
prises. It will be necessary to introduce into the enterprise system of 

premiums and rewards a method for paying workers of certain grades for documented 
material savings. Decisions on these matters belong strictly to the directors 
and self-government groups in the enterprises. 
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: three-quarter tf agricultural lands. On the 
. tivate ibout ectare » a stly ull, iecemea i 
. eba, ter t agr ilture, remarked some time as 
i ur farms ! the lowest one in turope; Poland and 
t rst ltural tructure tf their private sect rs.” 
. t t i]1 tarms today an no longer keep up with 
’ ’ ? ‘ or . i r that reaso' the process yt colle - 
it me an objective necessity in Poland as well. 
if i problem with which party ind state authorities 
il. Lt thy int sessior if the PZPR Central Committee and thre 
t t he |. last year it was stated that all progressive 
CY ere ft a difficult political struggle to entorce 
f | tray rmation that would open the way to higher an 
t agt tura roduction. 
sh agi ilture up t 1990 is self ifficiency in 
. ish leader nip is bilizin forces and unused re 
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7 March 1985 


POLAND 


REPLY TO POLITYKA ARTICLE ON AGRICULTUPAL POLICY 
Warsaw DZIENNIK LUDOWY in Polish 12 Dec 84 p 3 
[Article by Franciszek Nasinski: “Seeing, But Not Seeing™] 


[Text] Issue No 48 of POLITYKA contained an article 
by Professor Konrad Bajan on agricultural policies 
lurine the 40th anniversary of the Polish People's 
Repub’ ic. 


[he author writes: "There are in publications dis- 
cussing the road already covered many subjective 
evalue’ ions which correspond to the political leanings 
of their authors. However, the anniversary does not 
have to be only an opportunity for socialism's 
idversaries to present their arguments." 


Of course, evaluations generally correspond and should correspond to 

the political leanings of their authors. Otherwise, these are double- 
faced opinions. Here, Professor Bajan is correct. Incidently, however, 
he affirms that until now the adversaries of socialism were confusing 
the readers; now he will show the way and tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 


The author sees the basic reason for the shortcomings of Polish agri- 
culture in the fact that it was never collectivized. 

Professor Bajan maintains: "The policy of accelerated collectivization | 
was of short duration, barely 3 to 4 years, from 1950 through 1954. 

The events of 1955 and 1956 changed the conrept of our agricultural 

policy; this change involved essentially a retreat from the collectivi- 

zation of agriculture. ‘rom the perspective of vears, I regard this 

decision as somewhat erroneous because it sanctioned anachronistic 

relations in the countryside, primarily its backwardness.” 


12 it very strongly. The professor maintains that he 
regards this decision to be erroneous. Excuse me, but which decision? 
de it? Why is the author so careful that he does not deal 





t e issue with regard to the individual or group of 
ich dear ré ISiDdiiit for this decision? Should we 
ithize with the protessor tor not having proved them wrong 
ind thus prevent this decision trom ever having been made? 
» the rejection of the concept of collectivization--concept, 
; the author wrongly interprets it--was forced by events. 
irrecovably swept away many people, including the advocated 
sc represented. But the professor resisted. 
that such an “interpreted” difference in opinion is not 
sieniti it, especially since the author seems to be 
reat deal. He particularly fails to take into account the 
ring ¢ period when Sladyslaw Gomlka was in power, namely 
| the end of the 1960's, he simultaneously opted, while 
nistake ind distortions and laying the foundation for an 
ricultural policy formulated jointly in cooperation with the 
lectivization, not one accelerated or forced on the 
peasant, but one which would transform the peasant's 
ind be the result of a material base having already been 
Llectivization of agriculture. For this reason, the 
tivized agriculture was supported entirely on every 
ot zlotys tlowed out from the national bank as credits 
ise of agricultural machinery, equipment and tools, and 
truction of inventory; at the same time, billions of zlotys 
the National Treasury as subsidies to cover any deficits. 
f t ‘llectivized sector, if we are talking about land, 
ean izricultural production, both during Gomlka'‘s 
Jel i veil Murin the leadership of Edward Giteris k*s 
t row. \t the ime time, the amount of land belonzci 
it rat from 81 percent in 1960 to 79 percent in 1965 
ent 1 i9Sl. Peasant farms lost 1,453,000 hectares ol 
‘ 70-19; ie trends were quite clear. These 
rate rin 170"s. he emphasis was on turning 
we state far \ericultural circles, however, were 
rticular insion. This is a simplified statement 
rele t first “taken over™ by the SKR‘s [Agricultural 
rative itral direction which organized a network under 
rllect e Farms; these farms were made up from the land 
the armers. The holdines of the agricultural circ] 
,000 hectares in 1970 to 351,000 hectares in 1978 
earbook=--1984," p 275). It was the next, ineffici« 
i 10 lism in the ntryside without the peasants. 
rt t ‘ l, self-governing character 
tionalization of their cooperatives, it should not 
t it th rmners, } I st accepted the cl! L 
zati tf the é tf production (and this quik 
in mit r the circles ind joint 
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Are the peasant ftarms reé ally a relic o 
only tor the reason that Professor Ba} 
now states trom the perspective of yea 
Gecision then/ 

The issue is complicated at every leve 
psychological--and is directly tied to 
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of agricultural production. txperience confirms that the production 
of only one agricultural product on massive scale, primarily grain, 
is profitable for the large multipurpose farms, regardless of the 
state's sociopolitical system. On the other hand, the large animal 
farms, particularly those for prok and beef, failed to live up to the 
expectations advanced by people making a career thereof, several or 
even more years ago. These farms failed for ecological reas is 
well. Primarily because of economic factors. The National Treasury 
is now required to subsidize to the amount of half a million zloty 
annually the very state greenhouses and large new facilities imported 
from abroad. How long can these paymerts be made? A number of bank- 
ruptcies have been reported. Private kitchen gardens operate well, 
some of them splendidly. Among these, a group of market irdener 
is being recruited in such a manner that they could be classified an 
included in the concept of capitalist enterprises in agriculture. 
This is singularly important. As I already know, Minister Stanisla 
Niec karz msults well with this eroup and will not bite the that 
feeds him. 
r var is rea » peasant farms are showing remarkable vitality. 
ine | ic i forth particuiar investigation. It i opinis t t 
the ive roved their iercitimacy, especially in the husbandr I ‘ 
ind cattle, ilk production, and the cultivation of industrial cr 
fruit ind vegetables, through istinctly lower production costs, 
reater freedom in their erations, and the capability and kn 
t itilizg ré sdvantarce is] rkers' ~rength. 
For this reason, in the ntris here collectivization has bee 
totall } Lemented, the hare that private kitchen garden ive in thy 
pr ctl f j ivi ricultural ite , Like vegetables, fruits, 
< be ts » pork, try, etc., amounts to a third of all T pre ction 
im the viet 1] ! t even wore in Hungary. These experien ( ité 
worth our attention. increase in the share of agricultural pr 
iction on the part peasant farms has been recently emphasized ev: 
in Ronania. inally, with regard to the cialist state thi situation 
is far fr uniform; in Yugoslavia peasant farn ive a strong posit 
in agriculture, while in China, which I recently visited nd vd the 
pportunity to see with my own eyes, a return of th land to private 
whnershir ’ ccurred: thi resulted in an enormou increas 
eroduction recent years. 
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within the food economy. The investments not only fail to cover expansion 
requirements, but they also result in limitations on the reconstruction and 
building of permanent facilities for the food industry. Currently, the 
facilities on hand are undergoing rapid depreciation; average wear and tear 
on these constantly operating facilities amounts to almost 58.5 percent de- 
preciation, while in certain sectors of processing, mainly in the oil, sugar, 
potato, and tobacco industries, this indicator exceeds a distinct 60 percent. 
This is a level which threatens the production output of these facilities. 


A shortage of funds for expansion results in an increase of disproportions 
between the resource base and the capacities of processing, especially for key 
cereal products and milk. A lack of these capacities causes extensive wear 
and tear and erects a barrier against an increase in the production and con- 
sumption of these agricultueal resources which have good developmental pros- 
pects. 


The Weakest Element 


The ongoing depreciation of facilities and the growing disproportions between 
deliveries and the capacities of processing and preserving basic cereal pro- 
ducts and milk have resulted in the food industry being designated more and 
more as the weakest element in the food economy. This evaluation is also 
influenced by the fact that the appeal and income of work in this branch of 
industry is growing systematically smaller; the average wages paid in the 
food industry are already less than in other branches of the processing in- 
dustry by approximately 12 percent; this discrepancy never exceeded 6-8 per- 
cent in previous years. Thus, the result of the low earning capacity of food 
industry production is made up of diminishing possibilities for efficient and 
qualitatively good processing of agricultural products. 


In discussions of food prices, the problem of production losses and reserves 
in the area of agricultural production, sales, and food processing is always 
brought up. Undoubtedly, this is a method for possibly reducing the scale of 
necessary price increases. However, it is necessary to state that simple 
reserves are only a portion of the potential opportunities to reduce food pro- 
duction costs. The utilization of these reserves is probably no less than it 
is in other sectors of the economy. Recently, rather distinct advancements 
can even be observed in this area, inasmuch as material consumption in agri- 
cultural production and food processing is diminishing. 


The key causes cf losses, however, are structural in nature; these can be 
limited by increasing the influx of industrial production funds into agri- 
culture and expanding preserving and processing capacities for the total 
management of agricultural resources during periods of their peak supply. 
Meeting these conditions is possible if all elements of the food economy are 
able to accumulate funds for expansion programs; it will not be possible with 
the current level of food prices. 


This brief analysis shows that under current conditions, and even in the near 
future, we cannot anticipate the stabilization of food prices, and that these 
prices have to adapt to conditions determined by changes occurring both in 
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other sectors of the economy as well as in the food economy itself. Only the 
stabilization of these conditions can provide the opportunities for food 
prices to correspond mainly to changes in the productivity and operational 
efficiency of all elements of the food economy. 
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POLAND 


MARINE FISHERIES ISSUES EXAMINED 
Industry Growth Prospects 
Warsaw TECHNIKA I GOSPODARKA MORSKA in Polish No 10, Oct 84 pp 510-511 


[Speech at the Plenary Session of the Scientific and Technical Conference 

on Development of Fishing Fleet and Fishery Economies, July 30- Aug 6, 1984, 
in Leningrad, by State Undersecretary of Marine Economy Administration Adam 
Krzysztoporski; "State and Prospects of Polish Marine Fisheries"] 


[Text] The goal of Poland's marine fisheries currently and in the future is 

to provide a supplement to the agricultural production by supplying the market 
with protein products of marine origin. Fisheries perform a major function in 
the national economy, particularly in supporting the food balance of the nation, 
This is essential in view of the current deficit of meat, It has been estimated 
that in 1983 the share of fish protein in total animal protein consumption in 
Poland amounted to 12.5 jercent. This is a sizeable proportion for the food 
economy and indicates that marine fisheries are a major source of supply. 


In 1983, market deliveries of canned products originating from marine fish- 
eries amounted to 215,000 tons, and when freshwater fish are counted, 233,000 
tons. The consumption of fish and fish products of marine origin per inhabi- 
tant was 5.82 kg in 1983, and if freshwater fish are counted, 6.31 kg. 


In addition to food products, marine fisheries produced in 1983 53,900 tons 

of fish meal. The additional imports of fish meal amounted to 19,700 tons. 
Therefore, in 1983 fisheries covered 73 percent of the needs of national agri- 
culture from its own production. Besides fish meal, fisheries provided to 
stock breeding an additional 28,000 tons of other feed products (offal, liquid 
feed and other products). 


Compared, however, to the mid-1970's and 1980's, both fish havls and market 
deliveries were lower by 15 percent in 1983. The decline was a result of the 
new political and legal situation on fishing grounds. Due to the expanding 
introduction of the 200-mile zone of exclusive national fishing rights, Po- 
land had to relinquish some of the traditional fishing grounds and seek new 
fields. In addition, in 1982 open sea fisheries had to leave the American 
zone, These international developments disrupted Polish fishing production 
in the 1980's, The question is often asked whether this is a transitional 
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situation that will be followed by recovery of conditions for increased hauls. 
The reports from the FAO conference, however, indicate that access to offshore 
fishing grounds of other nations will be increasingly difficult and will 
largely depend on substantial capital investment and cooperation with the 
owners of fish reserves inhabiting those waters. In addition to capital 
investment, considerable supply of technical and technological knowledge and 
personnel training will be required. Poland, as wel] as other socialist na- 
tions concerned, intend as far as possible to use various forms of cooperative 
agreements to collaborate with seashore nations to help them resolve these 
problems. On the other hand, we expect to establish such cooperation prin- 
ciples that would facilitate joint work both in exploration of reserves and 

in exploitation of those reserves that the coastal nations are as yet inca- 
pable of developing on their own. These are not the only difficult problems 
currently addressed at a worldwide level. Socialist nations will continue 
their active role which they demonstrated at the Rome Conference toward the 
optimal utilization of the reserves of seas and oceans for the benefit of all 
of mankind. 


The State of Marine Fisheries in 1983 


Polish fish harvests in 1983 amounted to 744,600 tons. Of that number 539,700 
tons was produced by open sea vessels and 174,500 tons by Baltic fisheries. Of 
the total haul in the Baltic, 109,200 tons was produced by state-owned enter- 
prises, while 65,300 tons were hauled by fishermen's cooperatives and indivi- 
dual fishermen. 


Despite the limited access to fishing grounds, open sea tisheries in 1983 pro- 
duced 138,600 tons more than in 1982. This substantial increase in production 
was mainly due to intensified operation of fishing grounds which are still 
accessible in remote areas of the southern Atlantic. The fishing grounds in 

the southwestern Atlantic, as well as the adjacent Antarctic and southeastern 
Atlantic waters, were the main aquatoria where the Polish open sea fisheries 
were active, These areas were responsible for 63.3 percent and 21.1 percent 

of the total output from open sea fisheries. Activity on the southeastern 
fishing grounds of the Pacific were also intensified outside the economic zone 
of Chile, In that aquatorium in 1983, 40,700 tons of fish was caught, amounting 
to 7.5 percent of total open sea production. Altogether, the open sea fisheries 
hauled 512,000 tons of fish, which accounted for 95 percent of total open sea 
hauls. The remaining 27,900 tons was harvested in proprietary waters of coastal 
nations in the southeastern and northwesternAtlantic and southeastern Pacific. 
It can therefore be said that production in the economic zones of other nations 
in 1983 was of a minor significance for Polish fisheries. 


In the composition of open sea fish production, the leading place was held by 
bluefish (43.2 percent), followed by scad (27.6 percent) and squid (20.5 per- 
cent); the latter was intended mainly for exports as a source of foreign cur- 
rency reserves to cover the costs of operation of the open sea fishing fleet. 
Other species amounted to just above 10 percent of open sea fishery production, 
Among Baltic hauls, the predominant species were herring and cod, accounting 
for 47.0 percent and 43.5 percent, respectively. Snorats totaled less than 

5 percent. 
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By the end of 1983, the open sea fishing fleet consisted of 93 fishing vs 
sels of various types, supported by 12 auxiliary ships. Of the total number 
of open sea fishing vessels, 34 trawlers have been in service for more t} 

15 years and show signs of wear and tear. The mean age for the open sea 
fishing fleet by the end of 1983 was 12.5 years. 


The Baltic fleet during the same period consisted of 477 cutters. Of these, 
195 were owned by government enterprises and 282 by fishermen's cooperatives 
and private fishermen. Cooperative and private fisheries on the Baltic als: 
use rowboats and motorboats. By the end of 1983, their total number was 85 , 
including 775 motorboats. A large portion of the Baltic fleet is largely 
worn out. Government and cooperative fisheries still use vessels that have 
been in service for more than 30 years, and in private fisheries some are as 
old as 50 years. Marine fisheries have been operated in Poland since 198! 
the principle of self-financing in foreign currency. This means that all fo- 
reign currency expenditures should be covered by their own revenues obtained 
from sale of fish and fish products for export. The excess foreign currency 
revenues are spent on import of fish species to enrich the domestic market 
and partly transferred into the government budget. In 1983, fisheries trans 
ferred to the treasury over $6 million. 


Prospects of Marine Fisheries 


The goal of marine fisheries in Poland for the coming years remains the sam 
as in previous years, that is, supplying protein products to the market. [x 
periences of the past few years due to difficult access to recently nationa! 
ized shelf fishing grounds stress the need for overhauling the earlier proje - 
tions of the future development of Polish marine fisheries, especially as ta: 
as open sea fisheries are concerned. In the Baltic Sea, the introduction o! 
Polish economic zones since 1978 provided a guarantee for stable harvests at 

a level of about 200,000 tons annually, and the possibility of efficient 
management of these reserves. This level of fish production is expected to 

be maintained here until 1990 and beyond. 


The projections for open sea fisheries developed in the early 1970's fore- 
cast for 1990 harvests on the order of 1.5 million tons. Today, it can be 
said that this is an unrealistic figure. The specific forecasts no longer 
can expect a quantitative growth of hauls; rather, they are concerned with 
developing a strategy that would allow up to 1990 and in subsequent years 

to maintain the open sea fishery output at a level of 500,000-550,000 tons 
annually. These figures are based on the current status of the fishing fleet 
and an analysis of the expected accessibility of fishing grounds, as wel! as 
the cost-effectiveness of the operation. 


Poland's fishing fleet both in the Baltic and in open seas has aged and 
has currently entered the period of rapid decommissioning. The increased 
process of nationalization of shelf zones resulted in a decision made in 
the mid-1970's by the Polish fishing industry to put on hold the build-up 
of open sea fishing fleet. By the end of 1979, the open sea fishing fleet 
consisted of 129 trawlers, Between 1978 and 1983, 39 trawlers were removed 
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from operation, while only three supertrawlers of the B-407 type were commis- 
sioned, built according to designs dating back to 1974-75. The possibilities 
of extending the service life of many ships are exhausted. Both in terms of 
life safety and cost-effectiveness, postponing the decomissioning of the old- 
est units is no longer possible. Until 1990, the drop in production potential 
in the open sea fishing fleet due to removal from service of old vessels will 
amount to 161,000 tons, that is, 30 percent of production potential as of the 
end of 1983. The Baltic fleet, however, will lose by 1990 due to decomission- 
ing of boats a fishing potential of 54,000 tons, that is, 27 percent of the 
potential as of the end of 1983. 


To prevent the decline of output below the levels mentioned earlier (about 
200,000 tons annually in the Baltic and 500,000 to 550,000 tons annually on 
open sea fishing grounds), a reconstruction of fishing fleet is necessary. 
Since May 1984, a decision was adopted by the Government Presidium approving 
the placement of orders by the fishing industry for construction of fishing 
ships by Polish shipyards. These vessels wiil be furnished to the fisheries 
in 1986-88. They will be cutters and fishing boats for cooperative and pri- 
vate fishermen, cutters for Baltic government enterprises and open sea trawl- 
ers. The recovery of the open sea fleet will also include the building of 
large trawlers, similar to the classes already in operation, as well as smaller 
new types of trawlers (45 to 75 m long). These will be entirely modernized 
trawlers with an improved processing plant and, especially,reduced energy con- 
sumption, These ships will be suitable for fishing in open ocean and for 
cooperative projects. 


Further development of the open sea fleet is closely Linked to the bringing 
into production of generally available oceanic regions and areas of remote 
shelves. Exploratory data indicate that the basic type of open sea fishing 
vessel for the coming years will be an industrialized fishing boat adapted 
for cooperating with auxiliary boats of a size determined by the specific 
operational conditions. Further improvement of the design of these ships 
will strive to increase their production capacity and reduce energy con- 
sumption and other operational costs, A large potential in this area is 
offered by the use of low-resistance drag nets and seines on these ships, 
as well as hook and drift net fishing methods with mechanization and par- 
tial automation of individual fishing operations, the use of light and 
eventually sound to concentrate the fishing objects and modern plant and 
controlled methods of mechanisms and systems onboard ship. 


Surmounting the difficulties with fuel is closely linked with the develop- 
ment and introduction of power plants with high operational reliability and 
energy output in all conditions of ship operation, The recent designs of 
fishing vessels include systems of combustion engines with low fuel unit 
consumption and a capability for operation on heavy fuels. In the operational 
sphere, efficient systems of service of energ:)-intensive equipment on the ship 
and economical utilization of idle movement speeds are introduced. The tech- 
nological concepts for the future fishing ships are based on existing opera- 
tional experiences and the economic estimates and conditions. Developing the 
methods of fishing ship design that will take into account the aspects of 
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availability of fish reserves and cost-benefit analysis as well as technologi- 
cal factors is important in this context. 


In the open sea fisheries urtil 1990 and subsequent years, plans are made to 
catch in the open seas cephalopods and large, medium-sized and small pelagic 
fish. Development of Antarctic krill reserves is also envisaged, The efforts 
will be intensified to find possibilities for fishing on shelves mainly through 
various forms of cooperation (fishing licenses, purchase of fish on the sea from 
coastal fishermen and various types of fishermen teams). Emphasis will be laid 
on improving the technology of processing of those fish species which until now 
have not found a market acceptance by consumers or utilization of these products 
for animal feed. 


The main new materials in production will be krill and large pelagic fish, 

such as tuna and its related species, as well as shark. Atlantic krill was an 
object of interest for Polish fishermen in 1975-79. Later, the development of 
these reserves was discontinued and efforts were concentrated on improving the 
technology of krill processing for consumption and design of adequate plant and 
equipment. The results obtained in this area now provide conditions for devel- 
opment of krill reserves to produce food and food products and animal feed. 

In addition, a continuous exploitation of krill reserves will offer the pos- 
sibility for utilizing the refuse of industrial products, such as cinitine, 
chitozane, carotene, fats and also eventually enzymes. 


Large pelagic fish are a promising area of development of reserves of the 
open ocean. Efforts in this area have already been started by Polish fisher- 
men, but further development work is necessary. After the tactics and tech- 
nology of catching tuna and related fish, as well as sharks, are mastered, 
they may become an important source of additional material for fish processing 
industries. 


Marine fisheries in Poland are an important branch of the national economy and 

a key element in implementation of the national sea policy. It includes in 
particular efficient management of reserves in Poland's zone in the Baltic and 
various undertakings for maintaining in the coming years the open seas fisheries 
production at a level of 500,000 to 550,000 tons per year. 


Antarctic Krill Harvesting 
Warsaw TECHNIKA I GOSPODARKA MORSKA in Polish No 10, Oct 84 pp 512-513 


[Article by Dr Piotr Bykowski, Dr Norbert Wolnomiejski and Wiktor Kolod- 
ziejski, Institute of Marine Fisheries, Cdynia: "Polish Research and Devel- 
opment Work in the Technology and Mechanization of Processing and the Possi- 
bilities of Utilization of Antarctic Krill"] 


[Text] Starting from 1976, Poland has been engaged in a systematic research 

program concerned with the reserves and utilization of Antarctic krill. The 

Polish Antarctic Research Program was characterized by a coordination between 
these two areas of study with a view to a comprehensive resolution of the 
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lems concerned, These studies were conducted in cooperation with other 
tions (FRG, USA, USSR) and also in the framework of international programs 
\R-SCOR (Biomass-Fibex, Sibex). 


ies in Biology and Harvest Potential 


Antarctic research expeditions were concentrated in the western sector 
the Antarctic region, They provided data on the distribution of krill in 
* region depending on the expanse of ice sheets and the effects of surface 
rrents. The influence of other environmental factors (thermoclines and 
iantity and quality and phytoplankton) on the horizontal distribution of 
rill associations and its diurnal migration were also determined. The stu- 
ies ascertained that the formation of krill associations is mainly affected 
environmentally determined behavior. Data on the reproduction and life 


‘f the krill were also collected. 


ased on measurements and analysis of more than 100,000 krill individuals, 
the body length, weight, development phase and suitability for processing 
nave been described, This made it possible to work out a series of norms and 
criteria for biological evaluations to be used in interdisciplinary research, 
stematic hydroacoustic exploration allowed estimating the krill biomass in 
ions of its mass concentration and defining the physical parameters of 
issoctations (length, density and mass). The hydroacoustic findings were 
ntirmed by test harvests done with prototypes of pelagic nets. In design- 
» these maps, the variable harvesting situation (dense and scattered krill 
neentrations) and the technical capabilities of fishing ships were taken 


nto account, 
ill LUtilization: Processing and Its Mechanization 
hnology and Mechanization of Krill Shelling 


ter initial studies, which involved the development and testing of three 
‘ifterent types of krill shelling (by friction, by flotation and by rolling 
through a slit), research has concentrated since 1980 on the rolling-slit 
cechnique. The initial tests of prototype equipment were done in 1981 on a 
research vessel, An improved prototype was tested in 1983 on fishing boat 
“Arcturus” and in early 1984 on a research vessel. The results of prototype 
testing were positive, They suggest that, based on this method of shelling 
and the design concept, it is possible to build a plant for krill shelling on 
in industrial scale to be operated onboard ship. The equipment is expected 
» have a processing capacity of around 400 to 500 kg/hour, with a product 
tput of 18 to 22 percent. On the basis of research results, one of the 
lish open sea fishery enterprises in 1984 recommended the building of three 
‘fal units of krill shelling equipment, to be tested onboard ship in 1984-85. 


|| meat obtained with the rolling method is the best food product produced 


far from krill in terms of taste and smell, as well as physicochemical 
technological features. It resembles the meat of small shrimp. The pro- 


uct has a very low content of remaining shell (less than 0,1 percent) and, 
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as a result of this, a relatively low fluorine content (8-13 mg/kg). In 
this respect, it meets the requirements of the U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 


Research and tests indicate that the shelled krill meat can be utilized as 
well as shrimp meat for various food products: delicatessen and dishes. 
Initial tests also show that it is a raw material suitable for production of 
high-quality canned foods. 


The krill processing technology is complicated due to specific physicochemi- 
cal properties of krill meat. It poses certain technical and technological 
problems yet to be resolved, both as regards the shelling and the properties 
and quality of product, as well as the various methods and ways of processing 
and utilizing krill meat in the finished product. 


The Technology and Mechanization of Production of the Meat Mass for Food 
Products, Protein Paste and Precipitate 


The production of meat mass for food products is one possible area of utiliza- 
tion of large quantities of krill to be harvested on an industrial scale. 
During the First Polish Antarctic Marine Expedition of 1975-76, a modification 
of Soviet technology for producing coagulate from krill was developed and 
tested in practice. This modification made use of a decanter centrifugal 
separator to separate shells and fractured krill, With this technique it 

was possible to produce a coagulate containing less than 9.2 percent of shell 
remains. Due to the technical limitations of this method of coagulate produc- 
tion it was not utilized in tests of coagulate production during the first and 
second Antarctic expeditions, 


In 1975-77, food coagulate from krill produced in Poland contained a rela- 
tively high quantity of residual shells (0,.4-0.7 percent). As a result of 
continuing research on krill utilization as a raw material for food indus- 
tries, it was established that the factor responsible for the negative health 
effects was the high fluorine content in krill shells. An etfective separa- 
tion of shells from the raw mass would make it possible to eliminate the nega- 
tive effect of krill products. 


In view of this, in 1983 attempts were made to produce from krill a food co- 
agulate (protein paste) using a new technique for effective shell separation. 
This technique is currently being patented. 


In test production of protein food paste on an industrial scale with an 
output of 50 percent, the resulting product contained dry mass of 26.1- 

28.4 percent and low amounts of shell residues (0.05-0.06 percent). The 
fluroine content in the product had a level of 35 mg/kg, which is about 
one-tenth of its content in crude krill mass. The tests indicate that krill 
protein paste can be produced onboard ship in a continuous process by using 
the new Polish technology. 


An alternative method for producing krill meat mass is another technology, 
also developed in Poland, Protein precipitate is obtained from krill by 
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ising autoprotolysis of krill mass and separation of shells with a decanter 

centrifugal separator. In 1983, the parameters of the process were improved 
in trial use on a fishing ship and the possibility of its industrial produc- 
tion onboard ship were tested. About nine tons of precipitate were produced 
for toxicologic study. 


On the basis of these studies, it was determined that the cyclical process 
ot precipitate production is simple and easy to implement in the conditions 
ma fishing boat and also cost-effective and economical. The prototype 
production Line used in these tests produced about 42 percent of protein 
precipitate with an average dry mass content of about 30 percent and almost 
somplectely devoid of shells. It was also found that the cyclical pr:cess otf 
1utoprotolysis could be replaced by a continuous process technique. 


In summing up the current status of work on technwlogy and processes of 
production of krill meat masses for the food industry, it can be stated that 


two technologies have been developed in Poland that can be used on an in- 
dustrial scale onboard ship: 


--the technology for protein paste production (coagulate) developed by the 
Marine Fisheries Institute; and 


--the technology of protein precipitate production with krill autoprotolysis 
feveloped by the Agricultural Academy in Szczecin. 


Currently, these technologies can be viewed as contributions to the methods 
of krill utilization for food products--namely, meat. They could be utilized 
in the future if krill harvesting is expanded to a commercial scale. 


Processing and Utilization of Krill for Animal Feed 


On a commercial scale, the technology of producing from krill so-ca!led stan- 
dard krill meal has been developed and tested, The technology makes use of 
standard plants for fish meal production--with and without pressure--which are 
installed on Polish fishing boats. It has been determined that it is possible 
to produce onboard ship krill meal on a semicommercial scale with an output 

of 12 to 14 percent. Both technologically and in terms of processing effi- 
ciency, the plans for meal production without pressure are preferable. Do- 
cumentation necessary for introduction of krill meal production on ships has 
been also developed (the draft production manuals and specifications). 


In order to increase the possible scope of utilization of krill meal, a tech- 
nology has been developed for producing fodder meal from krill with a reduced 
shell residue and fluorine content. This technology involves separating shells 
on a neopress drum-belt unit or horizontal decanter centrifuges. Separation otf 
shells with the neopress plant results in a meal containing 3.5 to 6 percent ot 
shell residue and a fluorine content under 850 mg/kg. With decanter centrifugal 
‘separation, the shell residue can be brought down to less than 2 percent and 

the fluorine content to under 200 mg/kg, which is less than one-half of the 
upper level, 500 mg/kg, allowed for fish meal according to West European stan- 
dards. 
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t is possible to produce krill meal with reduced shell contents using the 
process with neoprsé separator onboard ship equipped with conventional types 
of tish meal plants, particularly the nonpressure type. This alternative has 
De ct teé sted ul der oT ‘ Tt n .* 
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Comprehensives studies of the properties and possible uses of krill meal 
conducted in Poland in 1976-82 indicated that in proper proportions this 
product Is suitable a:- a component of fodder mixes for hog and broiler breed- 
ing and especial! is teed tor salmon (trout). Some investigations indicated 
negative eftects ot high doses of krill meal for animal health. 


According to the opinion of the techn zical Institute in Krakow and 
the Insitute of Physiology and Nutrition of the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
the tactor responsibie for the negative health effects in animals receiving 
feed with a large proportion of krill meal is the naturally high content of 
fluroine in krill meal. Due to the presence of shells, the conventional 
krill meal may ! ine content of up to 1800 mg/kg. An excessive 
share of krill meal in a fodder mix, therefore, may lead to a fluorine level 
ibove the physiologic norm, which in turn produces the negative health ef- 
fects in animals. These negative effects can be avoided by correct share 

ff krill meal in teed, so that fluorine content is below the phystologically 
acceptable level for the given animal species. 


iave t 


In utilizing as a raw matecial the refuse obtained in the production of fodder 


meal with a lowered content ot shells and in the krill meat production by 

roller-slit techtques, an original process for extraction of chitine and 

chitozane has beet eveloped, Trial quantities of both polymers (about 4 

tons) have been produced tor large-scale research and tests of possible 

utilization in various spheres of the economy, A by-product of shell pro- 

cessing its krill ofl, which has a high content of caroteneand is likely to 

find applications in cosmetic or food industries or as an additive to feed 
ixes tor ilmon., 
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POLAND 


BRIEF 


ENTERPRISE MANAGERS DISCUSS SCONOMIC REFORM--Work on improving the economic re- 
form planned for 1986-90 has been started by a conference of managers of enter- 
prises and reform consultants, who have gathered at the office of the Council 
of Ministers. Minister Wladyslaw Baka, chairing the proceedings, said that 
despite difficulties, last year should be seen as a good one. This resulted 

to a large extent from the beneficial effect of reform mechanisms and especi- 
ally the corrections that were introduced, for example, making wages more 
closely dependent on production results. However, many problems still require 
a solution, Minister Baka said, because the number of most active and flexibly- 
working enterprises is still insufficient. It is also necessary to set in 
motion permanent economic progress agents and to rationalize the reform 
mechanisms, including improvements in the economic and financial system of 

the enterprises. The discussion devoted a great deal of attention to recon- 
struction of organizational structures and the system of enterprise assessment. 
[Text] [Warsaw Domestic Service in Polish 1800 GMT 7 Feb 85 LD] 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


DATA ON DECLINING FARM POPULATION REVIEVES 


Belgrade CLASNIK POLJOPRIVREDNE PROIZVODNJE, PRERADE I PLASMANA in Serbo- 
Croatian No 12, Dec 84 pp 15-19 


[Article by Dr Ljubica Simakovic: “Prospects for Creation of Jobs in Agri- 
culture and Migration of Manpower™] 


[Text] If we look at the pace of economic development in postwar Yugoslavia 
from the standpoint of one of the firmly established criteria--the share of 
the farm population in the total population, we note enormous changes in the 
socioeconomic composition of the population. Rapid economic development has 
made it possible to reduce rural overpopulation, above al! thanks to the move- 
ment of the farm population into nonfarm activities, i.e., the migration of 
population from rural areas to the city, rather than by development of agri- 
cultural activity itself. It is precisely this fact that led us to attempt 

to find possibilities for increasing the volume of employment as a function 

of migration of manpower. 





If we analyze the data which indicate the main lines of change in the socio- 
economic compositica of the population, we see that the share of the labor 
force in the socialized sector in the total labor force and the share of the 
urban population in the total population over the period from 1948 to 198] 
have increased considerably (see Table !). In 1981 the socialized sector had 
a labor force about two-thirds larger than in 1948 [original reads "1984"], 
while the total urban population increased by more than half, i.e., 50 per- 
cent. What does this mean? That the lines of economic development have been 
such that by and large the activities in the secondary and tertiary sectors 
have grown and expanded, that is, that a sizable portion of the farm labor 
force has moved over into these economic sectors by taking jobs there. This 
is also indicated by the fact that the share of the farm population in the 
total population has dropped about 66 percent (i.e., by two-thirds, from the 
initial period of observation). From the standpoint cf the prospects and 
possibilities for new job creation, it is not a negligible fact that the 
share of the labor force in the total population has gradually been dropping. 
If we compare the data in Table | on the share of the farm labor force, we 
conclude that this reduction has resulted primarily from the shrinking of the 
farm tabor force. Consequently, in the earlier periods agriculture was em- 
ploving a far larger number of able-bodied people, in 1953 the farm labor 
force was about 46 percent larger than in 1981. That means with respect to 
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its labor potential that it had an enormous significance for development of 
the entire economy. The question is whether that sudden drop in the farm 
population (and labor force) will not cause (or has not already caused) a lag 
in those sectors important to the progressive development of society and the 
economy as a whole which seek and have their point of support precisely in 
the agricultural sector of economic activity. That is, agricultural produc 
tion supplies foodstuffs to the population, expands the market, supplies nec- 
essary raw materials to the industris! sector, and has a significant influ- 
ence on the growth of the national income. From our viewpoint it is impor- 
tant that it still be able to employ an immense portion of the able-bodied 
population. In view of the state and volume of unemplovment in Yugoslavia, 
we are referring to the recent period of development, this possibility is not 
without importance to getting out of the difficulties and problems that exist 
at present. 


Table 1. Changes in the Socioeconomic Composition of the Population 


Indicator 1948 1953 1961 1971 1981 


—_—- ~~ _-_-—— ee _—_ — 





Share of the labor force in the total 


population 49.1 46.3 45.0 43,3 44.0 
Share of the labor force in the social- 

ized sector in the total labor force 19.6 23.7 38.0 44.% 99.2 
Share of the farm population in the 

total population 67.2 60.9 49.6 1B. 2 19.9 
Share of the urban population in the 

total population 20.8 1.7 28.3 18.6 46.5 





— 


1 The farm populctior and total population for 1981 did not include persons 
employed abroad tempo:srily or members of their families living with them. 

2 In the 1981 Census the urban population represents the population of set- 
tlements established as urban settlements by the competent legal acts or by 


an agreement among sociopolitical organizations. 
Source: “Statisticki godisnjak Jugoslavije”" [Statistical Yearbook of Yugo- 
slavia], Belgrade Publishing and Printing Institution, 1983, Bel- 


grade, p 11%. 


Table 2. Farm Population by Activities, According to the Censuses 








Year Emp loved Dependent Total 

1984" 10,606 ,000 5,627,000 4,979,000 
1953 10,315,834 5, 360,026 4,955,808 
1961 9,197,597 4,691,679 4,595,918 
1971 7,334,986 4,207,645 1636, 341 
1981° 4,277,420 > 487.646 1,789,774 





1 An estimate was made for the population with respect to activities in 1948 
[original reads "1984")], since the figures of the 1948 Census, because of 
methodological differences in definition, are not comparable with those for 
the four later periods. 








Footnote to Table ? (continued) 


In 1981 includes only the farm population residing within the country. 
Source: “Statisticki godisnjak Jugoslavije," Belgrade Publishing and Print- 
ing institution, 1983, Belgrade, p 115. 


Oriented primarily toward the development of the industrial sector, and ac- 
cordingly toward reduction of rural overpopulation by means of the transfer 
of the farm population from rural areas to the city, we have neglected the 
fact that it is possible to alter the composition of the population by the 
reverse processes as well, above all by industrial development of agricul- 
tural production itself and by urbanization of rural areas. We do not deny 
the fact that the transfer of rural population into urban and city environ- 
ments is a necessary and progressive process from both the economic and the 
social standpoint.’ However, shouldn't we have been less dogmatic in view of 
the evident fact that processes of this kind have “impoverished” agriculture 
with respect to able-bodied manpower. The average age of the rural popula- 
tion has been rising year after year because it is predominantly young people 
who participate (irrecoverably) in the migration from rural areas to the 
city, representing even as much as 85 percent of the total transfer of the 
farm population. Moreover, nonfarm activities have not developed in Yugosla- 
via at a pace that would make it possible for them to absorb an unlimited 
amount of manpower from rural areas (and indeed from the cities themselves), 
which compounds still more the social and economic contradictions and adver- 
sities. Within the framework of the farm population we note several inter- 
esting trends: 1) the age groups of 50 and over, whose work ability for 
heavier jobs is evidently in decline, are more heavily represented than in 
other economic activities, and 2) in view of how heavy farm work is, the ra- 
tio of men to women is unfavorable--there are more women than men, while the 
percentage of the female labor force is almost the same as that of the males 
(in 1981 50.2 percent as compared to 67.8 percent [(?)]), 3) we also note a 
drop in that category of private farmers which is in the best age to work and 
to create a family (in 1971 the number of private farmers between the ages of 
25 and 34 had dropped slightly more than 60 percent since 1961).° According 
to the most recent figures taken from the 1981 Census, when the age structure 
was grouped a bit differently, we note that the share of the dependent popu- 
lation relative to the labor force is unfavorable for precisely those popula- 
tion categories which on the basis of ave ought to be ceasing active work in 
farm activities. Private farmers aged 60 and more (60-64) are 75.8 percent 
active, while the percentage of those 65 and over still in the labor force is 
considerable--64.4 percent. Since this share differs hardly at all from the 
young age groups in the farm population (77.9 percent for the group between 
ages 20 and 49, 79.5 percent for those in the ages 50-59), we can confidently 
conclude that the labor potential of the rural population is far less than we 
might suppose from these numbers.’ Accordingly, the figures of the most re- 
cent census show us that a further negative process is taking place--the 
demographic extinguishment of many rural households. Aside from the rela- 
tively favorable reduction of rural overpopulation, demographic extinguish- 
ment of rural areas implies an increase in a kind of "industrial" or "urban" 
overpopulation, which in the Yugoslav context is manifested in the high 
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number of the unemployed in the cities. Since about 30 percent of the farms 
in our agriculture have no young people in the household, it is clear that 

the natural growth of the farm population will continue to decrease. Which 
means, even assuming lower rates of economic growth, which is precisely the 
case with our economic development today, the farm population will continue 

to drop at a faster rate. Our country's future economic development ought to 
take place so as not to deepen any further the adverse ratio between farm and 
nonfarm sectors of economic activity. The central problem from the standpoint 
of our analysis is to create conditions for a further decline of the farm pop- 
ulation, but not exclusively by means of the migration from rural areas to 

the city. On the contrary, we need to create an industrial proletariat for 
agriculture,” which is not nor can it be allowed to be an isolated problem of 
agricultural development, but is rather a problem of the development of the 
socialist system of socioeconomic relations as a whole. In view of the sta- 
tus and lines of development of the farm population, putting the unemployed 
manpower to work and guiding it toward agriculture, especially those who are 
not employed, is an important task so that that population will not be the 
burden it is today on nonfarm activities. Especially since nonfarm activi- 
ties are not promising in their development creation of conditions for any 
considerable growth in the volume of employment. Which means that we should-- 
or better have to--finally bring about the development of those sectors of 
agriculture which employ more live (skilled) labor: labor-intensive crops, 
industrial crops, fruitgrowing, vegetable growing, the raising of flowers, 
grapegrowing, rural tourism and the development of animal husbandry is espe- 
cially important. ° 


Table 3. Farm Population by Age and Sex, According to the Censuses 





Indicator 1961 1971 1984* 

Total 9,197,597 7,834,986 5,277,420 
Male 4,231,958 cy ge. 1,926,376 
Female 4,965,639 4,131,451] 2, 351,044 
Under age 15 2,792,870 2,018, 582 764,075 
From age 15 to 49 4,188,912 3,825,759 1,815,948 
From age 50 to 64 1,535,590 1,187,775 1,011,352 
65 or older 674,764 793,282 240,891 





* In 1981 includes only the farm population residing within the country. 


Source: "Statisticki godisnjak Jugoslavije," 1982, p 115, and 1983, p 115, 


BIGZ, Belgrade, 


Opportunities for Creation of New Jobs 


The characteristics of the farm population should accordingly be examined 
from the standpoint of the two outstanding problems. In old Yugoslavia agri- 
culture was a markedly backward branch .f economic activity on the one hand. 


On the other the development of postwar-socialist Yugoslavia has been aimed 


at accelerated industrialization, and in that context agricultural] 
has been one of the most important sources of accumulation. 
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Which means that 





agriculture has to this day been lagging in development behind the develop- 
ment of other sectors of economic activity. The most immediate and notice- 
able consequence of that kind of development has been manifested in the out- 
flow of the farm population into nonfarm activities. A separate aspect of 
this is that agriculture has not been left the manpower essential to its pro- 
gressive development in the future. The age-specific composition of the farm 
population has deteriorated, which has been quite evident in our discussion 
above. Accordingly, one of the important methods for overcoming unemployment 
in general and in agriculture in particular should be the larger input of la- 
bor itself into agricultural production in view of the fact that there has 
been an immense reserve supply of manpower. However, these methods of solv- 
ing the problems of unemployment, i.e., of employment, depend to a large de- 
gree on the socioeconomic characteristics, but also on the demographic fac- 
tor, which is dynamic and therefore difficult to foresee over lengthy periods 
of time. We are therefore inclined to say that we still--and that today par- 
ticularly we must, make it an urgent task to raise labor productivity not 
only in the private sector of economic activity, #.e., agricultural produc- 
tion, but also in the socialized sector through their modernization, which 
would not be haphazard in nature, as has generally been the case with us.° 
The well-known difficulties in creating jobs in nonfarm activities are tend- 
ing to cut back the transfer of manpower from agriculture. That is why it is 
indispensable to seek ways and directions for the economic development of ag- 
ricultural production and for its productivity in particular that will afford 
better utilization of the existing manpower, but also employment of manpower 
which is unable to find jobs in nonfarm activities. We have to find instru- 
ments in social and economic policy that will direct that policy toward rural 
areas. Of course, processes of this kind would at the same time have to mean 
a growth of income in agriculture through application of reclamation, chemi- 
cals for plant pest and disease control, doing away with draft animals, low- 
ering the income tax (we should abandon once and for al! Lenin's tax in kind, 
which has been poorly applied), and the simple penetration of socialism into 
agriculture, without waiting for this to come about spontaneously through the 
development of the productive forces of industry. But these measures should 
not be aimed exclusively toward the development of the private sector; on the 
contrary, due attention ought finally to be paid to expansion of the sector 
of agricultural production which has been socialized, of course, if we want a 
socialist agriculture and all the benefits which may come from that. The 
figures on the size of the labor force by activities and ownership sectors in- 
dicate that the socialized sector in agriculture is showing slight shifts to- 
ward an increase in the number of persons employed (Table 4). This is espe- 
cially notable since 1961. Between 1951 and 1960 (the introduction of self- 
management) the size of the labor force in the socialized sector of agricul- 
tural production nearly doubled, and then in the coming period, between 1960 
and 1969, it fell and held at almost the same level all the way up until 1972. 
In recent years, precisely since the economic difficulties came about both do- 
mestic and in foreign trade, the size of the labor force has recorded a 
growth. The causes vary (impossibility of finding jobs in other economic 
sectors, the accelerated process of forming farmers' associations, the return 
of Yugoslavs employed abroad, and so on). 
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Table 4. Labor Force by Activities and Ownership Sector 














Indicator 1951 1960 1969 1970 =1971 1972 1980 98? 
Total 1,843 2,972 3,706 3,850 4,033 4,210 5,798 6,104 
Labor force in the 

socialized sector 1,788 2,903 3,622 3,765 3,944 4,115 5,681 5,980 


Agriculture, for- 

estry, fishing and 

water management 139 259 239 235 236 238 270 294 
Labor force in the 

private ownership 

sector 55 69 R4 R5 89 95 117 124 


Source: "Statisticki godisnjak Jugoslavije," 1982, p 81, and 1983, p 83, 
BIGZ, Belgrade. 


These trends instill hope that we can always count on agriculture as an im- 
portant sector significant to the country's economic development, and accord- 
ingly as an important activity which could be able to create jobs for a larger 
number of able-bodied people, not only the farm population. 


It is true that an economic development which pretends to be progressive re- 
sults in a relative and absolute reduction of employment in agriculture,” by 
contrast with industry, in which the size of the labor force increases re- 
gardless of whether we are talking about an extensive development of produc- 
tion or development with a rise in the organic composition of capital. The 
migration of manpower from agriculture, the ever larger number of farms occu- 
pied only by old people, industrial development, and the possibility for cre- 
ating jobs in other economic sectors, the disparity of prices of farm prod- 
ucts, and the need for personnel in a particular specialization--these are 
all causes which tend to cause stagnation of new job creation for manpower in 
rural areas. So what methods, then, exist for increasing the scale of employ- 
ment of manpower in rural areas when the method of more complete socializa- 
tion of the primary sector has not beer successful and there are no prospects, 
with our present development, for it ‘to be given real confirmation in prac- 
tice? It would seem that the most suitable method is to increase the inten- 
sity and alter the structure of agricultural production regardless of whether 
we are talking about the socialized or private sector, with which even we 
would agree in principle. That means that it is indispensable to develop la- 
bor-intensive crops (corn, industrial crops and vegetables) and to replace 
draft animals with modern machines (which to a considerable extent has al- 
ready been achieved in our country). Nor dare we neglect the possibility for 
employing manpower in incidental activities such as the cottage industry, 
tourism, the picking of wild fruits and nuts and medicinal herbs, that is, 
agricultural services as a whole. We are quite familiar with the folklore of 
our nationalities and ethnic minorities; why not use it, especially since it 
is well known that opportunities for creating jobs by commercializing the ex- 
isting resources are poor or not used at all in Yugoslavia. This view of 
ours is confirmed by the fact that most of all the workers employed in agri- 
cultural organizations in 1980 were emploved in agricultural production, and 
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far fewer, 11 percent of the total labor force, in the sector of agricultural! 
services.° 


Table 5. Agricultural and Economic Specialists in Agricultural Organizations 











Indicator 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
Total* 
Agricultural 
Postsecondary education 9,147 9,437 9,435 9,747 9,475 11,199 
Secondary education 1%,861 11,398 11,525 12,267 13,368 14,390 
Ecc omic 
‘ostsecondary education ',387 1,531 1,619 1,723 1,905 2,225 
Secondary education 9,399 9,634 9,989 10,270 10,916 11,927 





* Also includes the farms operated by agricultural organizations of associ- 
ated labor in the social services: schools, specialized cooperatives and 
other public organizations. 

Source: "Statisticki godisnjak Jugoslavije," BIGZ, 1983, Belgrade, p 242. 


Table 6. Persons Seeking Employment With Respect to the Level of Specialized 
Education 


(In thousands, annual average) 


Indicator 1965 1971 1974 1977 1979 1981 1982 








Workers with junior and se- 
nior postsecondary educa- 
tion and secondary special- 











ized education 10.7 41.8 79.4 134.2 174.8 236.6 280.0 
Highly skilled and skilled 

workers 27.7 39.9 84.5 143.4 138.3 134.3 144.4 
Semiskilled and elementary 

education -- 52.9 70.8 94.9 91.9 90.0 91.3 
Unskilled workers 198.6 156.7 213.9 327.9 357.0 347.7 346.8 
Total 237.0 291.3 448.6 700.4 762.0 808.6 862.5 


Source: "Statisticki godisnjak Jugoslavije," BIGZ, 19°%3, Belgrade, p 140. 


So that we might arrive at still more specific figures which would help us in 
estimating the potential for creation of new jobs in agriculture, we deem it 
necessary to make a comparison of rigures on the number of agricultural and 
economic specialists in agricultural organizations on the one hand, and the 
figures on the number of persons seeking employment with respect to the level 
of specialized education on the other (Tables 5 and 6). We note in an analy- 
sis of these two tables, first, that the number of agricultural specialists 
with university or junior postsecondary education are almost constantly at 
the same level. In the period between 1977 and 1981 their number was at the 
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same level, and then in 1981 it decreased. However, in 1982 the number of 
specialists was rising, which is a good sign and a confirmation of our views 
that it is possible to find a potential fcr employment in agriculture even 
for educated people. There continued to be too few economic specialists in 
spite of the slight increase in the last year of observation. Ir view of 
what specialists in the economic field would mean for this sector of economic 
activity, this fact also indicates the untapped potential for creating new 
jobs and the causes of the ineffectiveness of the measures taken in the field 
of agriculture’s economic development. We see from the figures (see Table 6) 
that unemployment began to rise sharply in 1974 (448,600), and then in 1982 
it reached a figure of 862,500 workers. 


Why have we given these figures? In order to point out the fact that workers 
with senior and junior postsecondary and secondary specialized education 1° 
resent the largest group (32 percent) in the total number of employees afte. 
unskilled workers. We would put a question which is not difficult to answer, 
what would happen if only 4 percent of the unemployed specialists were en- 
ployed in agriculture instead of waiting for employment for years (we are re- 
ferring especially to those with an economic background),”* that is, what con- 
structive benefits would be achieved through more optimum investment and uti- 
lization of the existing specialized potential which is unemployed? 


On the basis of a preliminary analysis we can draw the following conclusion. 
The influence of the migration of manpower out of agriculture is obvious, 
since on the average employment in activities outside agriculture is every- 
where more strongly represented than in agricultural production (Tables |! 

and 4). It is absolutely necessary to change the traditional process whereby 
manpower has to migrate out of agriculture. It is well known that in the ad- 
vanced countries a process of decentralization of industrial regions, i.e., 
of cities and centers, has been taking place for reasons of economics, hu- 
manitarian considerations or health. However, we should emphasize that the 
following general pattern is valid: nonfarm activities can develop only if 
agriculture has reached that level of productivity where work in agriculture 
creates considerably more than necessary for those working in it so that then 
a certain quantity of labor can be "liberated" from agriculture for other ac- 
tivities. Consequently, on behalf of the progressive economic development of 
the future we need an outflow (migration) of working hands from agriculture 
into other activities, but also in the other direction, especially in a situ- 
ation with as many unemployed as there are in our country (see Table 4). It 
is possible to have craftsmen and industrial workers only because (an insofar) 
they are not all in agricultural production; that is, they are not, nor should 
they be, all in nonfarm activities. 


Which means that the following factors suggest the need for development of ag- 
ricultural production: the growth of the population and the growth in the 
number of unemployed not only in agriculture, the growth of the per capita 
national income, and the consequent rise in people's standard of living. In 
the coming period the technical base necessary for the development of agri- 
culture cannot remain what it has been in the past, and here we must empha- 
size that livestock raising (but not the buying and selling of bulls) and la- 
bor-intensive crops must have decisive importance. 
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This requirement is also imposed because of the need to increase the volume 
of output so that it satisfies the needs of the public on the one hand and 
the need to increase accumulation--in order to increase the volurc of produc- 
tion and level of employment in agriculture and in the «:onomy as a whole on 
the other. It is true that the share of the farm population has been con- 
stantly dropping, but its size relative to the total population is not de- 
creasing to the extent that it would not continue to be one of the decisive 
and crucial factors for the development of agricultural production’® (see Ta- 
ble 3). At the time of the 1961 Census there were 9,197,597 farm inhabi- 
tants, and the farm labor force was 4,691,679. In 1981 the farm population 
was 4,277,420, including a farm labor force of 2,487,646. These fizures 
point up a very important fact, namely that the size of the farm labor force 
relative to the total farm population has not been changing in relative 
terms, but has been decreasing in absolute terms to keep pace with that of 
the total farm population. We conclude on that basis that the position of 
the various categories of private farms and of the population itself is unfa- 
vorable, which indicates the need for economic and farm policy to adapt as 
much as possible to the conditions that exist. 


Our analysis has brought us to the conclusion that the conditions for miti- 
gating unemployment do exist both in agriculture and nonfarm production. The 
correct policy for the development of agricultural production would make it 
possible to achieve a growth of production for the market and on that basis a 
growth of income that would have further repercussions (with benefits) in 
terms of opening up possibilities for new employment. But all that requires, 
as we have already emphasized on several occasions, is a coordinated economic 
and farm policy for Yugoslavia as a whole. Are we capable of that? 


FOOTNOTES 


1. See "Migration of the Yugoslav Population," study done by the Social Sci- 
ences Institute, 1971, Belgrade. 


2. See the figures in the table entitled "Farm Population by Age and Sex in 
the 1961 and 1971 Censuses," "SGJ" [Yearbook of Yugoslavia], BIGZ, 198?, 
Belgrade, p !15. 


3. Ibid., p 115; "SGJ," BIGZ, 1983, Belgrade. 


4. Marx and Engels foresaw back in the Manifesto of the Communist Party that 
it would be necessary, in order to take away capital from the bourgeoisie, 
"to unify labor in agriculture and industry, to bring about a gradual 
elimination of the contradiction between urban and rural areas." Marx 
and Engels, "Manifesto of the Communist Party," DELA, Vol 7, Prosveta, 
1974, Belgrade. 


5. To be sure, animal husbandry requires the smallest labor force in rela- 
tive terms, but the important fact is that through the increased volume 
of production and the higher accumulation conditions are created for 
opening up new jobs elsewhere than in this branch of economic activity. 
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10. 


7045 
CSO: 


Raising labor productivity in agricultural production signifies a larger 
volume of output, but also the need for a smalier quantity of labor. 
However, the augmented volume of production results in a faster rate of 
accumulation, and the consequences for the volume of emplovment are the 
same as those of increasing the volume of production in animal husbandry 


See the important studies done by our well-known authors in this field: 
Zvonimir Baletic, Vladimir Stipetic and Milos Macura, and especially Du- 
san Breanik. 


"Statisticki godisnjak Jugoslavije," BICZ, 1982, Belgrade, p 240. 


A volume of 4 percent would make it possible to emplov twice as many 
specialists in agriculture. 


The share of the farm population, which has not been changing relative 
to the size of the total population, is at the same time positive (the 
development factor)--if we view it as potential manpower, but also a 
negative (inhibitive) factor if economic development alone these lines 
and on that scale is not using and cannot make sufficient use of those 
sources--people able to work. 
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